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FRHERE is nothing particularly new to be said about the Presidential 
canvass, except that on the Republican side it drifts every day 
more and more rapidly into denunciation of the South, and predictions of 


the dreadful things the South will do in case the Democrats come into 


power. Most of these predictions were used freely in 1872 and 1876, 
and are very familiar. The only new addition to the old list we have 


remarked is that the South will divide Texas into five States, and with 
their aid rule the North with a rod of iron. Few if any outrages have 
as yet made their appearance, but they will probably be produced dur- 
ing the coming month. ‘There 


are some signs of them, however, 


already. A private letter from “a correspondent” says that in Jackson 
Parish, Louisiana, “the white people whip the colored people just as 
they did in the days of slavery.” It has been brought out, too, that 


there are seventy-three ex-Confederate officers in Congress—to which, 
however, the 7zmes says there would be no objection if they would 
“ accept the results of the war, throw their influence on the side of reason 
and justice,” etc. 


—or, in other words, if they voted with the Republicans. 


It is a great pity that the South does not send up a solid Republican 
delegation ; but as all its men of any value were in the rebel army, it 
It 


ought perhaps to do this, too, and confide its interests to Messrs. Blaine 


would have to waive represeniation if it sent no ex-Confederates. 


and Logan; but then human nature is so queer, even at the South. 


“A Republican of South Carolina,” who requests that his name 
may not be mentioned, has written a long letter to the National Com- 
mittee, informing them that “ the war is not ended,” and expressing his 


“firm belief” that unless the Republicans win an overwhelming vic- 
tory in November “the result will be and that 


We 


may be sure this gentleman will be heard from again before November, 


settled by bloodshed,” 
“the South is in a better condition for a fight than ever before.” 
and that the future will look darker and darker to him as the weeks roll 
on; but we have no doubt that he is privately perfectly calm and cheer- 
ful, and is counting on a good business year in 1881, no matter which 
party wins. The amount of public alarm and woe which one sees 
nowadays in combination with private confidence and jollity, is very 
diverting. 


On the Democratic side there is a curious lack of activity, though 


there may be a change during the coming month. Butler’s speech in 
Boston probably marks the real opening of their canvass, which will ap- 
parently consist principally of an “arraignment ” of the Republicans for 
great but undescribed corruption. The existence of this corruption—the 
details of which have not hitherto been given—is deduced 4 przoré from 
the length of time the party has been in power. The Democrats are 
evidently bothered a good deal by the prevailing material prosperity, and 
their references to it are very pious, and show more recognition of the 
beneficence of Providence than they have generally received credit for. 
They take, evidently, a good deal of comfort in the Crédit Mobilier and 
De Golyer transactions. They suffer greatly, however, from the want of 
good material for harrowing prophecy, which is the great stand-by of the 
Republicans, and is far more effective than any exposure of past trans- 
gressions can be. In using an opponent's “ record” ag 
are tied down by the facts, which are mostly very fami 


ainst him you 





r to the au 
dience, and have therefore lost much of their horror: while in predict- 
ing what he will do in the future you can draw on your imagi 
with perfect freedom. 


igination 
Democratic prophecy has, however, thus far 
been very tame, and frightens very few people, while the Republicans 
are able to predict bloody fighting and the most frightful load of taxa- 
tion ever inflicted on any community. If it be made plain that to vote 
for Hancock is to agree to pay the rebel debt—State and Confederate— 


rebel claims for war damages, and full compensation for the emanci- 
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pated slaves, to p nsion all the reb | onicers rs | b s 
this make all Southern rivers navigable no san man Wi ot « Irs¢ 
hink of voting for that officer. ‘Tl IX pub ( s Iso ¢ 55° 
ing” the officeholders, with the utmost rigor and resolution, for cam- 
| uon expenses, Whi h excites the ming) rro ind envy of th 


at ] | } +} , ‘ ' " . 
Democrats. They hate to see such things done to secure the retention 





of power by so corrupt a party, and t could get more money 
themselves—somehow, 

General Butler delivered his 1 tatu sp h at l Hall, in 
Boston, on Saturday night, to an immense and et ias meeting, 
and is now back in his old party. H lowed 1 t cy of long 
possession ol powel to breed corr ipution nd ul i | md 
reform; compared the Republican and Democrat " 1 plat- 
forms, to the great advantage of the latter; expressed his p disap 
pointment with Mr. Hayes, and twitted him, not with force, on his 
admission that he acted on the Southern question, when he took office 
under the advice of Dr. Woolsey, maintaining that this showed that it 
was Dr. Woolsey who ought to have been mide Presi t; vindicated 
Oakes Ames, and castigated General Garfield; asct 
prosperity of the country to bountiful crops and the lab 
dered negro in raising six million bales of cott 
Republican party ; pronounced the execution of Mrs, Surratt a judicial 
murder, and eulogized General Hancock; pronounced himself “a friend 
of the negro,” and gave his love for him and anx yout his 
chief reason for leaving the Republican party. Whether \" { 
any use to the Democrats it is as yet hard to say l only ce ’ 
conclusion which can be drawn from his conversion is, that he thinks 
the Democrats are going to win this time. We ought to d, that 
while he concedes that the greenbacks oughi, perhaps, to be redeemabl 
in gold and silver, he would not keep any coin in the Treasury for that 
purpose, but thinks “the bullion might quite as well remain in the 
mines, where *% would give less trouble and be a great deal mot { 
He is a more amusing and interesting old fellow, and we have doubt 
will prove far more useful to his cot y, than e Was postu! S 
a Republican strategist and philanthropist 

It already seems clear that one of the most substantial grounds for 
hoping to carry New York for General Gartield, namely, the discord 
among the Democrats, will have to be abandoned, as the « rent fac- 


getting 
. . 1 . } nm f... 
Committee has issued a cali io 


together, ‘ as the YY Sav. 


tions are evidently * \ 
a state 


Convention to nominate a c: 


; : tie 7 ha oT neal Fear Inna io}; 
didate for Associate Justice of the Court of Appeals, after long deli! 


ration, and upon the assurance that the Kelly party would rescind theirs, 
] ] 


oye _ } 
l understand- 


issued some time ago. Ahe i to do this, on the 
] 


stantial recog 


latter agree 
ing that they should receive as subs nition in the regular 


convention as the Anti-Tammany men g 


though irregular, were well treated 


t in 1876, when they in turn, 
] 


for harmony’s sake. Moreover, a 


conference has been reached upon the subject of Assembly and Con- 


gressional nominations, and if it results favorably there will be less 


chance for Republican legislative and congressional candidates than 
there usually is. So far, Tammany appears to have got all it asked, 
though no more than it had reason to expect, as such things go, after 
its show of “strength” last fall. However, it affords the Republican 


papers a good deal of comfort to point out the fact that the so-called 
s 


respectable wing of the party has had to come to the terms of the likes 
of John Kelly This is as it should be. The better class of New York 
Den rats e never been able to dispense with the aid of the Canal 
Ring on one side and Tammany on the other, and they ought to be 
constantly reminded of it. Of course if they had any moral principle 
they would refuse to fraternize with the baser sort, and let the Republi- 
cans have all the State and local offices as well as the State’s electoral 
vote. 

Among the speakers who have taken the stump for General Garfield 
in Ohio is ex-Governor J. D. Cox, who evidently regards the victory 
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wo as a substantial one In a speech delivered 
and one of the most rational and serious of the 
i ddressed himself directly to independent voters, and espe- 
( h as were to be found in the Democratic ranks. His argu- 
was directed to showing that the continued existence of the 
D ratic party is the greatest obstacle to reform and a re-division of 
Oj n on economic questions of the most pressing character, 
it tl tparty “1 ust be dissolved.” Mr. Cox even seemed to think 
vould | he n ry consequence of its defeat in November 
ich 1s prob bly derived from considerations of the effect the 
nt would have on Southern hopefulness. On the other hand, he 
f saw as a corollary of Republican success a still further improve- 


ment in the administration of the Government, so well begun by Mr. 
a certainty of 


He was prepared to say—in cruel 


Hayes, whereas the Democratic incoming ‘“ would be 
utter demoralization.”’ disregard of 
that he hoped to be spared the sight of another 


United 


Mr. English’s feelings 
States can be 


loti Rt aii i ae cae gaol 
i distinct pledge to an explicit, well-defined, and radical 


“rotation in office’ “until a President of the 


elected upon ; 


As to General H incock’s attitude 


system of reform in the civil service. 


matter and toward reform in general, Mr. Cox said: “ The plain 


m this 


question is, Would he cheat the party which nominated him, or would 
he conduct the administration in accordance with its spirit and charac- 
ter?" Some warm praise of General Garfield, based on long and in- 
timate 


and the 


had all the more significance because the speaker 


Ohio idea, 


equal tance, 


candidate had taken opposite sides on “the 


Mr. Sherman has delivered the speech of the campaign 


strongest 


sinee Mr. Schurz's, in Cincinnati. It was in the main what is called 


‘an arraignment” of the Democratic party, but made with more than 
usual skill and effectiveness. A man in the gallery tried to “corner” him 
by asking how he came to recommend people to vote for a candidate 
whom he had himself dismissed from office for cause, offering to vote the 
Republican ticket if the answer was satisfactory. The answer was that 
\rthur was not dismissed for anything affecting his personal character, 
, 


and that, anyhow, he was better than English; but we do not believe it 


g 
was satisfactory to the propounder of the question, and @e fear he will 


vote for Hancock. Mr. 
He was very strong in his presentation of the claims of the Republican 


Sherman does not shine when “cornered.” 


party 


on popular confidence and gratitude, particularly as regards the 


management of the finances. Indeed, we doubt if this portion of the 
party history has ever been so well arranged and skilfully presented. 
The prophetic part of the speech regarding the probable conduct of the 


Democrats if they got into power was an awful picture. 
Wade Hampton has 
the much-quoted passage in his speech very much as we presumed it 


He savs: 


written a letter to the Verg¢nzaz, explaining 


might be explained. 
*“ Your reporter misconceived my language. I appealed to the Vir- 
ginians present to consider before they voted how Lee and Jackson 
would vote were they alive, and I asked if any one present could for a 
moment suppose that those devoted Virginians could have done any- 
thing which would create dissensions in the State they loved so well. 
My sole object at Staunton was to appeal to the Democrats of Virginia 
to forget their local differences and to unite for the success of the De- 
mocratic party. The principle involved in the war was the claim made 
by the South of the right of peaceable secession. This right was de- 
nied by the North, Democrats as well as Republicans joining in the de- 
nial. On this issue battle was joined. The North triumphed, and the 
results of her success were embodied in the amendments to the Con- 
stitution, settling beyond all question and for ever the right of peaceable 
} 


secession by the adverse decision of the highest earthly tribunal recog- 


nized among mankind.” 

Of course this explanation wholly destroys the effect of his speech as 
reported, even if reported truly, and shows that he either does not hold 
the doctrines imputed to him or does not think them effective doctrines 
to preach. In private life, and in ordinary times, such a disavowal 
would be sufficient ; but these are not ordinary times, and we cannot 
give up the passage in his speech as first reported; we must have it for 
We shall be glad to hear anything he has to say 
explanation after the first Tuesday in November, but until 


u,e in thi > Canvass 
| wav of 
to hold that, ina Staunton, he 


n we have thoughtless moment a 


, 


Nation. 
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revealed his intention and that of his friends to start a “new rebellion 


if Hancock is elected, and imitate Lee and Jackson by fighting de spe- 


rate ly for secession. 


We believe that none of the newspapers which have been so power- 
fully agitated over the subject of the Southern census have undertaken 
to estimate the extent and inherent difficulties of the alleged conspiracy 


between supervisors and enumerators, to say nothing of the checks of 


¢ 


the Census Bureau itself. Nor have they, in default of information, 
been able to state the ascertained proportions of whites and blacks in 
the 


favor of the whites may be judged from the anxiety which the whites 


suspected States. That these proportions have not changed in 


tions. But proof that the negro population was not only not dying out 
but was rapidly on the increase, would bring a double mortification to 
the Stalwarts—first, as exposing their exaggeration of the outrages in- 
flicted on the freedmen, and next as accounting for the unexpected 
census returns. It would have been shrewder to have explained the 
figures by the well-known fecundity of the blacks, and thus furnished 
a basis for fresh calculations of the “natural ’”’ Republican vote at the 
South, and for deeper and louder indignation at the suppression of it 


by intimidation and violence. 


One of the first duties of the Civil-Service Reform Publication So- 
ciety, when organized, will be to send tracts and missionaries into the 
New We 


public addresses as indispensable as documents; and we mention New 


Hampshire field. say missionaries, because we consider 
Hampshire, because the Republican organ at Concord, the /rdependent 
Statesman, has just been giving an answer (which to the editor “seems 
plain’) to the question which now agitates the party in that State: 
“What 
Councillors, Senators, and Representatives, and county and other local 


shall be the practice in making nominations for Governor, 


offices? Shall we nominate new men, or renominate the candidates 
who were voted for and elected or defeated in 1878?” In New Hamp- 
shire the elections are for two years under the new constitution, and the 
Statesman holds that the “ full honors of the party” consist in one nomi- 
nation and candidacy ; rotation should be the practice, “with no right of 
complaint for failure of renominations, which should be treated as excep- 
tions to the general rule.” Special considerations of fitness may justify 
an indefinite number of renominations; of this the local constituency 
must judge. And now for the reason of the general rule. “ There is no 
mystery about our ordinary State offices, nor peculiar skill required in 
administering any of them. Average citizens can hold them for one 
term, and give place to others who will administer as well as they. /y 
rotation tn office ts government by the people preserved {italics ours} ; 
How- 
ever, the S/afesman again excepts Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress. ‘ These we should change or retain on about the system of the 
other States, so as not to be at a disadvantage with them [italics ours 
But our State officers do not compete or contend with thos« 


the reverse system is unrepublican and dangerous to liberty.” 


again |. 
of other commonwealths”’; hence it is of no consequence what course 
other States pursue with regard to theirs. 


Foreign gold is now flowing freely to this country, the arrivals during 
the week having somewhat exceeded in value five millions of dollars. 
The Government officials at Washington have published an estimate 
that the receipts of foreign gold will average four million dollars each 
week until November 1 next. If anything like this amount arrives, all 
apprehension respecting the autumn money market may be dismissed. 
Although the rates for loans continue low, and loanable funds are still 
abundant, the surplus reserve of the New York banks continues to fall, 
and for the last week was as low as about $6,650,000. The public cre- 
dit, as expressed in 4 per cent. bonds, is still advancing. These bonds 
sold at 110} to 110], or at a price which would make a ready market at 
par for a 3} per cent. bond of equal length of time to run. Railroad in- 
vestments still rule very high, and noclass of property at present is yield- 
ing better returns than are the leading railroads. The new trunk-line, by 
way of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, to the West, 
which was reported last week, appears to be a legitimate business under- 
taking, although at the Stock Exchange many still regard it as merely an 
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idjunct of a huge stock speculation. The articles of incorporation for 





building a double-track road from Binghamton to Buffalo, which would 
form the missing link, have been filed,and the proper cash deposits 
Gen | trade continues vet ive all over the count: | 
1 t for sive! sp n vet steady he in J lo 
Che House of J ls has done a more foolish thing than rejecting 
t [frish Di bat ! bv strikir t from the Employers’ Li t 


one ot $3 ne hich not nl ' » it l its yaly but fiurnict i th 
Bill the sectton which not only gave it au 1S Value, Dut furnished the 


reason for framing it—namely, that which made employers 


‘Ss received through the acts or omissions of fellow- 


workmen for injuri 


workmen in the same service. The state of the law at present, which 

towar 
which attaches to them towards all the rest of the community, has long 
of the Liberals 


out by the 


exempts employers from the responsibility ds their own workmen 


been a standing grievance trades-unions, which the 

had pledged themselves to remedy. The section stricken 
preds h 

Lords made the employer liable for injury sustained by one of hi 


rkmen through the negligence of a superintendent or foreman, or the 
! 


loyer’s service whom the injured 


In the emp: 


= 


ligence ¢ any person 
5D J i 

: } } 1 ae a pr ae ; ee 
‘kman was bound to Ovey and did ovey, or throug ts or OmIs- 


hthea 
sions of any person done or made in compliance with the employer's 


rules, or in obedience to particular instructions. The rest of the act 


is of very little consequence, and yet Lord Beaconsfield moved and 


carried an amendment limiting its operation to two years. Of course, 


1 


» incident will give considerable and bitter stimulus to the agitation 


for some change in the character of the Upper House. The peers ap- 


ir to have lost heart a little when the bill empowering farmers to kill 





‘ground game.” (¢e., hares and rabbits) came up, for that, under Lord 
Beaconsfield’s advice, they passed to a second rea 

The Powers having refused oeeR r he “09 f Turkey for not 

n owers having refused to accept the excuses of Lurkey for not 


delivering Dulcigno to the Montenegrins, and having directed the de- 
ery Within three weeks, and the three weeks on a subse 
tional delay having come to an end, “ the nav 


quent addi- 
al demonstration” is to 
take place, and the ships which are to comprise it are on their way to 
the coast of Dalmatia. Turkey is not to be asked, as was at first sup- 
posed, to take part in it, but is to be asked to furnish any land force 
I The 
Powers have also answered the Porte’s remonstrances against the deci- 


that may 


ye necessary to carry out the decision of the Conference. 
sion concerning the Greek boundary, and have refused to recede from it 
in any way. There continues to be the same swarm of contradictory 
rumors as to what they will do in case Turkey holds out on the Greek 
question; but there is something approaching to an agreement that 


England and Russia are ready to go any needful length, that France 
all, and that Germany and Austria 


have not made up their minds how far they will go. 


is opposed to going any length at 
There seems, too, 
to be a very strong expectation that, in case of a refusal of the Powers to 
act, Greece will act alone, and that her appearance in the field will be the 
signal for a rising against the Turks in Bulgaria and Eastern Rumelia. 


The loss of wine by the French is one of the most striking econo- 


8 

last 
’ A, . yo ° . . . 1 ’ 

number of the Economéste Frangads, from which it appears that the 


mical facts of the day. M. Leroy-Beaulieu tells the story in the 


production in 1869 reached 70,000,000 of hectolitres (the hectolitre is 


one hundred litres, and the litre is somewhat more than our quart). In 
1875, although the ravages of the phylloxera—an insect which attacks 
the roots of the vine—had already begun, it rose to 84,000,000. It 
then began-to fall steadily, and last year only amounted to 30,000,000. 
This year, it is expected, it will be smaller still. 
ed wine of the value of $33,000,000. 


In 1872 France export- 
The amount has since 
that it has not 


the finer wines. 


clining, and this last year only reached $24,000,000 ; and 


gone lower is due to the rise in price of 


ne 


ever, is not so extraordinary as the rise in the value of the wine import- 
ed. falls 


im- 


Instead of giving up drinking wine when the home supply 
Accordingly, the 
ports of wine, which in 1872 were only worth $1,600,000, reached last 
year the enormous figure of $34,000,000. The,imported wines now 
come from Italy, Spain, Algeria, Hungary, and the United States. Al 
attempts to extirpate the phylloxera have thus far failed. The Frei 

Academy of Scien 


short, the French consumer insists on having it. 


es offered a prize of $60,000 for a preventive, with- 
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out success. Half the vines, it is estimat n already ce- 
stroyed, and the best judges consider the fate of the remainder as 
sealed, and thet . ld I = } ) 
uffair five or eal I f 

* ; ce 
his has been tried by t bs , 

x su ( 

wing ju t ‘ ‘ A 
It 1 them ip ) i rd CO nu sn v \ Ss 
hope and struggle on with the old y a tunity W Ul 
state of things offers for American wine-growers to find a market in 
Europe and keep it, does not need to be pointed out. Th ught to be 
able to compete at least with most of coarse | Hungarian 
and Spanish wines already, and beat them. before long. The difficulty 
of a complete substitution of the Ameri vine for t one, even 
if it were sure to produce as good wine, may be inferred from the fact 
that it is calculated that it would take 19,335.76 > cut ys to 1 lace the 
existing vines, at four dollars the hu | \ { 
substitution has thus far been affected it wil é 
than 128 years. 

The Pops has been ha ra very troubl { ew | n 
since the present Liberal Ministry came into power | ( ersy 
having ended in the withdrawal of the Belgian Leg f Re 
and the publication of a diplomatic correspondence which seemed 
show that the Vatican held one language to the Ministn t ) 
the bishops, or was at all events capable of some ucna constru { 
the hands of the ungodly, the Pope has now publis iL long no- 
randum justifying himself; but it is not much of a justification aftet 
and does not remove the suspicion that he tried hard to keep on goog 


terms both with the bishops and the Government, or else chang: 





mind frequently in the course of the controversy. His llation has 
now become almost a scandal in the eves of the extreme Clericals at 
Rome, who miss much the old uncompromising tenacity and outspoken- 
ness of Pius IX. Leo’s permission to the ful to take part in 
Italian elections continues to work well. ( ils seem to carry 
the municipal elections without much difficulty. 
General Roberts's march from Ghazni to Kelat-i-Ghilzai, a dist 

of about one hundred and forty miles, was achieved in eight days. It 
ended on August 23. It was entirely unopposed, the troops nlenty 
of provisions, only a few men died or were missing 1 the horses 
were kept in good condition. The army rested on the 24th, and re- 


sumed its march on the following day, General Roberts expecting to 
reach Kandahar on the 29th. The sick were left in Kelat-i-Ghilzai, 
which was handed over to Amir Abdurrahman’s officers, the British 


garrison joining the relieving army. action 


A plan for combined 


against Ayub Khan was sent to General Phayre, who advanced from 


Chaman-Choki to Gatai, -live miles 


ind was to reach Takht-i-Pul, thirts 


south by east of Kandahar, almost simultaneously with Roberts’s 
arrival before the latter city. Takht-i-Pul Pass, however, has in the 
meanwhile been occupied by a f of the enemy, and, according to 


tribal 





1 exciteme pervading t country in his reat 
4 } . * } 
The siege of Kandahar, however, is considered as 
Khan having withdrawn to the Argand-ab. Cor 
inte ns the reports are conflict nd 
P : } Ph. : fy A Pe ] 
presents itself, What next, if } retuves toward 
rush Government emDark woona ve uresome 
it remote city, or leave Burrows’s defeat unre- 
r exposed to fresh attacks, and all southern 


. t 
>? Lord Hartington, a few days ago, declared in 


i i the frontier- 


ns that the decision in regard to 


» influenced by the mere fact of certain territory hav- 


ing been acquired by the treaty of Gandamak,” which “ may be re- 
garded as having ceased to exist but this declaration contains no 
lue to the Government's contemplated policy in general, and, least of 

regard to |} thar, which is not within the frentier-line of India 
t ] that treat 
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UP 1) LEECH O \ REPUBLICAN EMISSARY AT 
rHE SOUTH 

INLY 1 { remain before the November electién, and we 
} e vet t result of the Fifth-Avenue Conference so far 
‘ to stumping the South. To all appearances the Republican 
e | red the advice to strengthen first the weak points 
North with a view to carrying the October elections; and the 
mab is that if their hopes are realized they will deem it super- 
to undertake a Southern canvass, while, if the October States go 
idemocratic, they will plead the necessity of making a forlorn attempt to 
1 these very States in the final struggle. It may, therefore, not be 


s to ynagine what a Republican orator of tact and principle might 
to an audience of Demoeratic whites in any considerable « ity South 


and Dixon's line. We assume that his mission would best be 


yiason 
lfilled by openly courting such an audience in place of one composed 
( r of white or black Republicans. 
‘I stand before you,” he would begin by saying, “ already a sus- 
pected and odious person because wearing the name Republican. Yet 
| must frankly avow that my object in addressing you is to defend and, 


if I can, to establish the proposition that your interest lies with the suc- 


cess of the party to which I belong, and not of the party in which you 
e almost your last hope of salvation. It is clear, therefore, that one 
or other of us is laboring under an illusion which ought to be dispelled, 
ch I shall do my best to dispel if you will give me a patient 


‘I shall ask you, in the first place, what you will be most unwilling to 


, to draw a line between the Republican party of to-day and the 


errant 


Republican party of five, ten, or twenty years ago. I do this simply be- 
cause | ly, on my part, to do the same by the Democratic party 
comparison between the 


wing been settled, had better now be buried 


ye 
im reac 
in any two. It will, too, save us the necessity 
issues whit h, h 


I must add, 


| 
of raking up 


1 = 
noweve 


out of sight. 


r, that I do not shirk an historic retro- 


spect, and that it is a part of my present purpose to maintain that the 
Republican party, which accepted and carried on the war to your final 
defeat and the utter extinction of slavery on American soil, was before, 


during, and ‘after hostilities the real friend and benefactor of the South. 


1 ath 


} 
cCnoose 


m with entire confidence that no one among you whom you would 


as a natural leader would advocate the re-enslavement of 


now 


the blacks, even if he thought it could be done; or would pretend that 


slavery was not a curse, which 
(as was fated) it could be got rid of; or would 


you have not paid too dearly to be rid of 
in the only way in which 
deny that the South has never been so prosperous as it is to-day, with 
of material development, and not one-half its 


sich 
yu i 


bright prospects 
resources exposed, or one-half its territory peopled as it might and will 
be. This condition has been reached in fifteen years under the rule of 
the Republican party—under the rule, if you please, of leaders tainted 
and certainly in a period four-fifths of which was to be 
shall stop to justify the 
methods of Reconstruction, still less the abuses to w 
the North and 
ship to point to any social, political, and industrial revolution of anything 


with corruption, 


called one neither of war nor of peace. I not 
hich it gave rise at 


itthe South; but I may challenge the world’s statesman- 


like the magnitude of ours having been accomplished in so short a time, 
and, on the whole, with so little friction, bitterness, and hardship. 

lo say this is to compliment you in spite of yourselves, for there 
can be no doubt that if you had promptly accepted the inevitable—the 


n, with a vote—the friction, bitterness, and hardship 


ly diminished ; there would have been no room for 


i. foreign element of demagogism and plunder to which an ignorant suf- 


frage is everywhere exposed, and which supported itself among you so 
a Federal alliance 


now past for ever, and repudiated 


But I hear you insisting that this is not 


long by virtue of 
5 9 
by the Republican party itself. 


so—that the party would to-morrow reinstate the ‘ carpet-baggers’ if it 


Herein is one of the illusions of which I spoke. 


‘tion of General Grant at Cincinnati 


got the opportunity. 


I might p int to the deliberate re je 


? +} 4 Y + _ 
sa proof of the party’s change of mind with reference to military gov- 


ernment, but I would rather recall the close of his second administra- 
tion, when it was manifest that he himself was persuaded that he had 
been undertaking the impossible, and that the course actually adopted 
If two terms of President 


by his successor was the only one left. 


, 
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Grant could not win over the party to the constitutional views which 


you successfully resisted (with ill omen for that party’s continuance in 


power), can you ascribe no influence to four years of Mr. Hayes’s ad- 
ministration, against which, on the score of purely Federal relations, you 
have no cause of complaint? Do you not know, and ought you not to 
feel, that South Carolina is as free from arbitrary and illegal Federal 
must remain whoever 


interference Massachusetts, and 


occupy the White House ? 


as so may 


selieve me, of all the phantoms which now 
is not closed—is the 


either section, this—that reconstruction 


The date of its expiration is known—in April, 


haunt 
thinnest and emptiest. 
1877; there is no prophet bold enough to predict its revival. 

“You are, then, even if the Republican party succeeds, absolutely se- 
cure against any attempt to set up your governments on a foundation of 
But 
two things you must not reckon upon: that the Republican North will 


which the Federal Army and Navy constitute an essential part. 


ever be indifferent to State governments maintained only by intimida- 
tion and fraud, or will ever cease by lawful means to guard the ballot 
in the hands of the black voter. 
yourselves cannot always, without uneasiness, overcome black majori- 
that you 
will end not only by tolerating the colored voter, but by seeking in 


I will go further, and assert that you 
ties as you now do and feel perfectly justified in doing, and 
every way to enlighten and elevate him. Asa means of what you deem 
self-preservation you may wink at ballot-stuffing, but you know as well 
You had 


your siave-traders and slave-catchers, in the old times, but you did not 


as anybody what is implied in a community of ballot-stuffers. 


look upon them as your first citizens, or invite them to your tables and 
introduce them to your families; nor can you now regard with respect 
the men whose business it is to keep voters away from the polls, or to 
count out an honestly polled majority. You tolerate them as necessary 
tools, and you voluntarily share in the odium which they incur among 
all right-thinking men who believe that a republican form of govern- 
ment with doctored ballot-boxes is a farce. But you can see the de- 
moralizing effect of this upon yourselves, and can foresee the time 
when local dissensions will give occasion for putting these fraudulent 
devices in practice against one or other of two factions of the same 
party. What security, let me ask, has Governor Colquitt or ex-Senato1 
Norwood at this moment in Georgia that his vote will come out of the 
ballot-box exactly as it went in ? 

“It may well be that you are but copying the example of the ‘car- 
pet-baggers’ in their last struggles for supremacy, but of one thing be 
assured, that the Republican party at the North has never sanctioned a 
resort to such modes of perpetuating its lease of power. Ido not say 
it has not committed frauds, or met fraud with fraud; but I contend that 
the mass of the voters who call themselves Republican are and always 
have been ready to accept the results of a fair count, and have erected 
the only safeguards against cheating at the polls and in making up the 
returns. On the other hand, the Democratic party has persistently, as 
it got the chance, torn away these safeguards; so that, believing your 
encouragement in ways which you yourself must deplore, however ne- 
cessary they may appear, to be disastrous for you, I again hold up the 
Republican party as the better friend ofthe South. The time is coming 
when it will seem none the less so because of its insisting that, within 
its own province, the United States shall maintain the purity of elections. 
The Supreme Court has sanctioned this doctrine, and however it may 
be questioned by constitutional lawyers, or whatever opportunities there 
may be for abuse in the application of it, no one can profess opposition 
to the end sought to be attained by it on grounds that will, morally 
speaking, bear examination. I myself am free to say that I regard this 
remnant of the Reconstruction measures as wholly in the line of what 
used to be called ‘ manifest destiny "—the gradual but steady enlarge- 
ment of the Federal powers in keeping with the real growth of the 
country in unity of feeling and interest. 

“Here I seem to confess the Republican party a party of centraliza- 
tion, and if I should defend it upon that ground I might have been 
much worse engaged. But in spite of the wrangles over the use of 
United States troops at the polls, over United States jurors, supervisors, 
and deputy-marshals; the records of the last two Congresses show that 
both parties and both sections sought to use the power of the Federal 
Government whenever it suited their purposes. Looking only at mea- 
sures introduced or supported by eminent Southern men, I might cite 
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Senator Morgan's constitutional amendment recognizing, implication, 


the old Whig doctrine of internal improvements ; or his Electoral Count 
Bill, which forbids a State to ce rtify its own Presidential electors, and 
sives the right to both Houses of Congress—as to which Mr. Gartield 


b' . . Tr . 
said, as a member of the Electoral Commission : ‘The preservation of 
the rights of the States under the Constitution to appoint electors and 


to declare who has been appointed, is, in my judgment, a matter of 


much greater importance than the accession of one man to the 


any 
Presidency.’ I might refer to the refusal of Congress in June, 1578, to 
authorize the State of New Hampshire to choose a Senator by its exist- 
ing Legislature; to Mr. Reagan's Inter-State Commerce Bill, to the bill 
fulfil the 


functions neglected by State officials, or the bill permitting the Geologi- 


establishing a Board of Health with power to step in and 
cal Survey to extend its operations into States having local surveys, or 
the Voorhees resolution to investigate the colored exodus—all supported 
and carried by Southern votes, and all within the past two years. | 
conclude, therefore, that honors are easy, and that your fears of cen- 
tralization are groundless, or have as much relation to the Democratic 
as to the Republican party. 

«“ There remains the subject of the Federal offices at the South, in 
which it,is probably true there are many unworthy incumbents, but 
few corrupt or oppressive, unless you have been singularly derelict in 
making known your grievances. The general administration of Presi- 
dent Hayes has been incontestably free from extravagance or pecula- 
tion; if the Southern branch of it has been an exception to the general 
purity, the Republican North has yet to hear of it. The election of 
General Hancock would certainly throw these offices into your hands, 
and this would probably seem to you an unmixed good. As my busi- 
ness is to deal in paradoxes, I shall venture to assert that the contrary 
is true ; because, unless human nature is different on both sides of the 
line, the new appointments will be as truly political as those which they 
replace. Now, it matters little whether the immediate result is an im- 
proved corps of officers; they will be no sooner installed than their 
honors and emoluments will become the envy of others, and their 
tenure dependent on influences which have no relation to the efficiency 
or integrity of the public service. Moreover, the revolution which raises 
them to place will infallibly breed at the North corruption and jobbery 
the 
whole country you cannot hope to escape, even if you flatter your- 
You 


will have purchased a momentary gratification by an alliance with 


in the public offices, and the damage which will thence ensue to 


selves that you would avoid corruption among yourselves. 
a party which has never given the least sign (outside of its plat- 


forms) that it saw any evil in our present civil-service system, or 
that it repented of its peculiar doctrine that to the victors belong 
the spoils. I admit that the Republican party has not done its duty by 
this great question, but it has done something in practice to administer 
by business-like methods, and it contains the only body of intelligent 
and united workers who are bent on securing reform—through a third 
party if need be. Remembering that your sufferings from rascality 
during Reconstruction were not owing to the wilfulness of the Republi- 
can party—by which always I mean the rank and file, and not neces- 
sarily the leaders—but grew out of the very system of political appoint- 
ments which I am deprecating 


7) 


it seems to me that experience should 
make you eager to throw in your fortunes with that party which alone 
gives any promise of suppressing the most gigantic and dangerous abuse 
now threatening our institutions—an abuse both anti-republican and 
anti-democratic, and the abolition of which wiil redound to the lasting 
benefit of every section.” 

Much more our orator might say if his audience remained tolerant, 
or the editorial column had no limit. 
if he invited debate. 


Much more he would have to say 


THE OUTLOOK FOR PEASANT PROPRIETORSHIP IN IRE- 
LAND. 

i ioe Irish question continues to harass the Gladstone Ministry pro- 

bably more than any other with which it has to deal, and in a 

way of which Lord Beaconsfield and his followers knew nothing. The 

latter always treated Irish grievances as a dreadful bore, and kept a 

young “swell” in the office of Irish Secretary to chaff the Irish mem- 
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bers and repeat the club conversations about the peas 
turbance Bill which the Lords have just defeated was « 
measure, and was hard to defend on any other ground than that it was 
a sign of the good intentions of the Ministry. It imposed a serious dis- 
ability on landlords by depriving them of their legal right to take pos- 
session of their land for non-payment of rent; in other words, it be- 
longed to the class of laws which interfere with the obligation of con- 
tracts. These laws are, indeed, sometimes excusable nd even laud- 
able, but only on condition that they make » distinctions, but ar 
applicable to all persons of a certain class. The Irish Compensation 
Bill was, however, only applicable to lindlords in certain districts, 
where the distress of the tenantry was s pposed to be greatest. But 
in these districts the landlords were also worse off than any other land- 
lords, yet no provision was made for the diminution of ¢/e/» burdens ; 
they had to meet the charges on their estates whether the rent ¢ 
or not, It is not surprising that, under these circumstan Lore 
Cairns was able to produce in the debate in the House of rds am 
of very destructive testimony, showing the injurious effect of the bill on 
the credit of landlords and on the value of 1 d pro Ire 
In fact, the bill was not stoutly defended in any q Phe comme 
cial English Liberals were afraid of it; the philosophical Liberals « 
Say little for it, « xcept that it was absolutely necessat t oO some- 
thing to prevent civil war in Ireland, which Mr. G 
“ measurably’ near; and the Irish Home-Rulers and | -Leaguers 
treated it as simply a sign that the Government - 
could be made to do a good deal more than they that 
beyond establishing the fact that the Liberals vw | Lo - 
thing to regulate the Irish land question, while the Tories w 1 not 
think of doing anything, the bill has had little importan 

As soon as it was defeated, the Government had to provide for 
contingency of the landlords in the distress t legal 
right to evict and being resisted—or, in other words, to determine wheth 
it would enforce the law at any cost, even in cas which it had, t 
the introduction of the Compensation Bill, acknow ged the i ‘ 
It has, of course, been compelled to announce that it will enforce 
and for this purpose has reinforced the Constabulary, which is essen- 
tially a military force, by a regiment of m S I preservation of 
peace and quiet now depends much on whether the landlords will « 
will not assert their legal rights. ‘That they are not men who are easily 
cowed their history shows clearly enough; but there could not be 
more unfortunate time for a display of their courage as against their 
tenants. They can undoubtedly secure possession of their land, but 
the land is of little use to them without the prospect of letting it 
peaceably and getting a fair rent from it, and this prospect is di- 
minished in some degree by every assertion of the extret land- 
owning rights. As Judge Longfield pointed out in an article of 
which we gave a summary last week, the landlord's position in Ire- 
land is precarious, and grows more so. Mr. Parnell is laboring for a 


general refusal to pay rents, and if this could ever be brought about 


} f 1 


it would be as fatal to the renting of land in large masses as it was it 
this State. A general refusal to pay rent, if firmly adhered to, no 
government in our day could overcome. Cromwell would have over- 


come it very summarily; but Cromwell's processes are not available for 


day, except that of 


= 


any govern Turkey. A whole people 


could not be evicted from ti 


eir holdings, and, even if they could be 
it would do the landlords no good, because they could not farm the 
whole island. Of course there is little likelihood that any anti-rent 


combination can be organized that will cover all Ireland; but the anti- 


tithe agitation, which rose and triumphed in days when the Irish had 
t . 


“S 


much less experience of agitation and much less help and encourage- 
ment from outside than they have now, does make a combination large 
enough to defy the law and make land an almost worthless kind of pro- 
perty over large areas, seem not at all impossible, if the popular exaspe- 


ration should be kept alive by an undue assertion of legal rights by the 
landlords. 
There 


are several circumstances which favor such a moyement at 


present, and which have not previously existed. In the first place, the 


English Liberals are committed, as they have never been committed 


before, to the doctrine that property in land is not property like any 
other property—that is, that it is and ought to be subject to restrictions 











| is at the hands of t! | lator to which personal 
¢ not, and « ttol bjected [his doctrine, in fact, 
t Is are ne ( oring to apply to English land-tenures. 
MI the Engli tem of land-letting, which prevailed every- 
| I-nglish t introduced it into Irelan 
( ! f ery I In country except England id 

| { the lal « tn I kK of the popu ition on th 

Wit ) I 1 gwreater part « f the land in France 

he hands of the till In Germany and Russia the 
| + 1 proce In Switzerland at land- 
have | t ! { Middle Ag In Italy, if peasant 
t ietors be t numero t rest oO e farmer in the soil is 
p ¢ heat it t, only in Ireland that tenancy -at-will 
eXi 1 d | ! i I. ere else the will of the | ndlord is 
restr | by usage, or by sympathy, or some sort of acknowledged 


community of interest with the tenant. 
The effect of all this in 
and making some great change 


the 


discrediting the existing Irish land-tenure, 


in it seem easy, is apparent enough. 
d ri > 


But in addition to this try are now in possession of the ballot, 


peasan 


which has not only destroyed the political power of the landlords, but 


ore There has 


never been a political agitation in Ireland in which both priests and land- 
lge Longtield 


lords counted for so little as the one now raging, and Judge 


atly diminished the political influence of the priests. 


calls attention to this asa very serious aggravation of the pending crisis. 
The plunder of the landowners is for the first time distinctly offered to 
the peasantry as an att tinable politic al objec t, and the agitation derives 
what his 

In fact, 
Parnell offers nearly every man who supports him a determinate quantity 


a great stimulus from the fact that every tenant knows exactly 
share of the booty would be in case the enterprise succeeded. 
of land as the reward of victory, which is a very different thing from the 
general scramble for the possessions of the rich which is all the com- 
to promise their followers. Of course success is 
Nothing but the defeat of the Government in a 


munistic chiefs have 
out of the question. 
bloody war will ever compel the landlords to absolute surrender of their 
property. But many things might happen to bring about the transfer 
of the fee-simple of the soil to the tenantry, encumbered with the 
amount paid to the landlord for it, either directly by the tenant or by 
the Government in the shape of a loan to the tenantry. 

Would the condition of the tenants be improved rapidly by this? 
Some approach to an answer to this question has recently been made by 
an examination of the condition of those farmers who formerly held under 
the Irish Church and bought the fee of their farms when the Church was 
disestablished. It appears from this examination that no man whose hold- 
ing is less than twenty acres gains much by the change in anything but 
deliverance from what all consider tyranny and vexation in the shape of 
landlord interference. He is rarely able to live and support a family gn 
less than twenty acres without help from some other quarter, such as 
keeping a shop, or following a trade, or going to England to work at 
harvest-time. In short, such a farm seems at best but a help. It 
seems also to be ascertained that hardship or failure has followed in 
nearly every case in which the tenant had to borrow the whole of the 
purchase-money—the rule of the money-lender being generally harder 
to bear than that of the landlord, as more rigid and less indulgent. 
The cases of success are those of thrifty men who had holdings above 
twenty acres, and were able to pay one instalment of the purchase- 
money out of previous savings. There does not, therefore, seem to be 
much promise in any change of proprietorship for the very small farmers 
without a great change in their habits. ‘The untiring, unending industry 
of the French peasant might enable the Irish peasant to make up for the 


If he 


régime 


disadvantages of soil and climate from which he now suffers. 
became a careful, indefatigable, penurious cultivator under the 
of peasant proprietorship, the change would undoubtedly be little 
gre We 


shall probably never see any general agreement of opinion on this point 


iter than that through which the French peasant has passed. 
in advance of actual experiment. But the accounts of those who inves- 
tigated the condition of the holders of the Church property go to show 
that proprietorship in fee does have an extraordinary effect in soothing 
and tranquillizing the Irish farmer, and turning his attention away from 
furious politics. They all, no’matter how hard their present lot or 
hopeless their outlook, agreed that being “rid of the landlords” was 
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Should 
strong temptation 


sufficient compensation for every present hardship or anxiety. 
this fact 
to some 
Mr. Gladst 


through some process which, even if it does not change the proprietor- 


become more patent it will furnish a 


‘lish ministry, though doubtless a more radical one than 
ne’s, to make a bid for the devotion of the Irish 





voters 


p of the fee, will destroy the landlord's power over the tenant’s man- 
ner of life and his management of his farm. 
PHILOSOPHY AT CONCORD.—II. 
ConcorD, August 14, 1880, 
re Ti) ution and interadjustment of thought natural to the progress of a 
five- have in the end marked for the Concord Summer 


ind attitude, which should be added as a sort of per- 


sonal equation to the general character of the school sketched in a previous 
letter. Theism, which was ai first implied, has become thoroughly explicit ; 
there is no question now that the title, were it more accurately written, 
should mention ‘‘ monotheistic philosophy,” or still more accurately, perhaps, 


‘* philosophical monotheism,” for such an inversion of phrase would mark a 
true distinction, and probably the one most vital for a critical estimate of the 
school. ‘This faith in theism is not held, in Concord, under any of the con- 
the 
contrary, it is taken to be both the datum and the foregone conclusion of all 


tingencies of investigation, as an issue that may or may not arrive; on 
investigating, somewhat in the way materialism takes matter; its possession 
is regarded as the essential evidence of mental and moral sanity ; and, in 
general, there is the same basic confidence in the method and inspiration 
the 
The appreciative mind readily divines why theists 


peculiarly theistic that philosophy has in method and _ inspiration 
peculiarly philosophic. 
speak oracularly, making mention rather than explanation; their appeal is 
to the intuition in fellow-men, and the profundity of emotion that enwraps 
insight. Logic appears a pedant in this company, and the matching of 
words a descent ; thus, in the social sense, it was a mistake one day early in 
the course of the School when, to the remark ‘‘ Fate is but a word,” some one 
replied ‘* Freedom also is but a word.” A better comment, and one at the same 
time sympathetically cogent, would have been, that all names are but words, 
and highly secondary to what they signify ; for the finest office of theistic and 
kindred belief appears to lie in drawing attention from the mere labelling and 
classifying of existence peculiar to the analytical mind toward the inner, un- 
written verities. 

In the matter of ultimate truth even oracular speech has been discouraged. 
Emerson says: ‘‘Of this essence called Spirit he that thinks the most will 
say the least ’’"—a sentiment impossible of attainment for a faculty committed 
to instruction ; but that its spirit has been largely observed will be evident. 
It has been said in various lectures: They who think they comprehend the 


Infinite do not know what it is. Look at it before you, and it is behind your 


back. All defining confines. . . . God is nowhere unless he is every- 
where. . . . Through Nature up to God? Has any one got through? Is 


God more up than down? Has any ascension left Nature and her wardrobe 


behind? . . . The ‘‘attributes” of God measure not his greatness but ou 
littleness. . . . The abstract is accessible only through the concrete. . 

The real is the surface upon which the potential writes itself. . . . *‘‘ God- 
like” and ‘‘ beastlike” are not superhuman or subhuman terms ; they denote 
the confines of human character. . . 


idea of being to our conception of God. . . . 


It is not necessary to attach a definite 
Personality is not a product ; 
to the rest of the universe ; that is not 
religious—all is one. . . . He who will look steadfastly out into the world 


, 


it is an essence. . . . We say ‘‘thou’ 


will suddenly perceive himself surveyed by a great eye returning his stare. 
. . . ‘*The eye whereby I see God is the eye whereby God sees me.” 
. . + The true ritual is the active work of charity. 

While the theistic and mystical intuitions arrive at these encouraging gene- 
ralities by a stroke, it is at a sacrifice of the logical perspective which philo- 
sophy in calmness retains. The School owes the cohesion and continuity of 
its programme to the Hegelian element or view, cheerfully insisted upon at all 
points by Mr. Harris and Mr. Snider, If the universe were made of glass the 
mystical mind would write ‘‘ vitreousness”’ and be at an end, but Hegelianism 
has a treatise upon dioptrics. 
theistic, but the presentation in Concord, as has been implied, is entirely in 


Hegel has sometimes been taken to be pan- 
the light of, it almost might be said for the purposes of, theism. The posi- 
tion is, that self-determination of the absolute, the Hegelian first-principle, 
constitutes a divine personality—that is, God; for self-determining, absolute 
mind and ultimate personality are the same thing. 

By discovering that a thorough-going psychology involves ontology, Hegel 
relieved this latter from the distress into which it had been thrown by Fichte’s 
psychological criticism. The simplest sense-perception, Hegel found, cannot 
take place without the activities of memory, representation, and inference ; 
so that the past, the future (there being prevision), and reason—in fact, the total 
round of existence—are already involved in the particular object. It would, 
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therefore, be impossible to find a disconnected lump of existence ; the uni- 
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yerse is all of one fabric, an inwoven web, or like a dictionary of cross- 
references where each part exists, with any significance, only in connection 
vith the whole. Here is a concrete unity, the ultimate oneness is discovered 


ia things, not over or beyond them ; and by this change from an abstract 
what before had been its 
really its greatest stumbling-block—the empty 


t 
to 4 OT 


a concrete first-principle Hegel rid ontology 


and im- 


pparent goal but 


potent abstraction, pure Being. Existence, he discovered, must have 


port or vivifying principle from within, not as an addendum ; the universal 


its sup- 


key was in the wards and not to be removed. The conception was a master- 


ful ascent, reaching perhaps the highest northern latitude yet attained in the 


creat philosophical search for a pole. Whether Hegel really stood there, at 


Jatitude ninety, and whether, had he done so, he would have arrived at 
a position any more intrinsically geographical than one at the whirling 
equator, are questions for the critique of speculative philosophy ; it is only 


to be 


noticed here, in relation to the Concord School, that any departure 
towards theism from this principle of universal, progressive oneness, to which 
Hegel undoubtedly did attain, immediately shows an anthropomorphic tinge ; 
and the further advances to a personal deity and a personal immortality seem 
In fact, the mis- 
fortune of all very profound systems of thought is the flexibleness essential to 


to move by an argument clearly contrived for the result. 
profundity, but which will permit warping at almost any extent. Hegelian- 
ism, on the strength of its dangerously facile dialectic, has been known to 
pass beyond theism, to Christianity, to trinitarianism, to items of orthodoxy. 
In many ways science has similarly suffered misuse ; the occurrence of par- 
thenogenesis in the insect world, for instance, has been cited to explain the 
virgin maternity of Mary, and so one may expect to hear some Monday morn- 
ing in Boston, possibly, the whole of Hegel’s ‘ Encyklopadie’ incorporated with 
the Nicene Creed. While in Concord nothing like this extremity is in pros- 
pect, there are absent the indications of what is at present the surest safeguard 
against the doctrinal degeneration mentioned by Mr. Stanley Hall, in A/ind 
of last year, as the chief characteristic of philosophy in the United States. 
This safeguard is a mental bias, or counter-bias, prompted by what might be 
called a Wordsworthian revulsion in the world of knowledge—a demand for 
intellectual sanity, simplicity, and faithfulness at any expense. For the type 
of mind thus characterized, and it is a growing type, the appealing fact is the 
contrast between the fatal certainty of the near event, flowing continuously, 
and always modifiable, beneath man’s hand, and the distant inconclusiveness 
of speculative investigation, so variously illustrated by the whole history of 
philosophy. There is a conviction that philosophy is secking far off the 
opportunity which in truth lies at hand, in the ebb and flood of every-day 
life ; and as for optimistic, pessimistic, and all views at large, they seem less 
relevant to the situation than some working faith such as might find its 


watchword in the ‘‘ meliorism ” of George Eliot. The programme of this 
faith is to better, in the light of discoverable law, the situation to which, what- 
ever the occasion or the outcome, human life is committed. 

With the formal philosophical substance of the School that has been thus 
far dwelt upon there has been an intermingling of disconnected lectures, 
readings, and conversations for the service of relief and variety—an agreeable 
miscellany, not to be mentioned in detail, but notable in one or two issues. 
The readings from Thoreau’s unpublished manuscripts by his literary execu- 
tor, Mr. Blake, have, with the accounts of intimate personal acquaintances, 
thrown new light, or certainly very unfamiliar light, upon the character of 
this unique author. It appears that the current notion of Thoreau is about 
as distorted as could be possible. He was the kindest of men, with an acute 
sense for the rights of others, and in all social relations was guided by a 
fine instinct of courtesy. This often would compel acquiescence in opinion 
or action that jarred with his convictions ; and, being a man who above all 
things lived by conviction, he was driven to avoid whatever might thus 
compromise himself with himself. No one could more highly and choicely 
value human intercourse, but a certain moral exclusiveness narrowed him to a 
limited circle of friendship. He often refused to see people because he could 
not honestly talk to them. Without vanity, he had a large pride and an 
equal obstinacy ; but the pride, it is told, was of the kind which always 
marks strict moral fidelity to self, and the obstinacy simply expressed intelli- 
gent conviction tenaciously held. 
flexibility. 


Perhaps, on the whole, Thoreau lacked 
There was in his mental, as in his physical, build something 
angular, and this came prominently forth on occasion. For he had more 
than the courage of his opinion, as is commonly said of strong-willed 
men ; his opinion was himself. And though there is little question as to 
a certain inflexibility in Thoreau’s character, this in the end will more like- 
ly be ascribed to an external situation forcing him to the defensive attitude, 
than to native endowment or misendowment. Nevertheless, it is at present 
commonly thought that his was a case of village egotism, that he made virtu- 
ous living a ‘‘ fad,” and carried adherence to principle from a wise and flexi- 
ble regard over into a knotty conceit. The most notable evidence in this 
direction is his refusal to pay taxes during the Mexican War, which he be- 
lieved a national sin—a course that on one occasion resulted in imprisonment. 
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he 


ment,” which is printed in the * 


‘ Resistance to Civil Govern- 


Aesthetic Papers’ of Miss Elizabeth Peabody. 


After release from this wrote the lecture, 





his lecture, written when Thoreau was thirty years of age 











ficient answer to all doubt of his intellectual equipoise. yblem is . 
veyed from all sides in a manner most cool, impersonal, rical It is 
a document fit to go before a high court in session, and the reader, who be- 
gins by being shocked, for the first paragraphs appear to deny all rights 1 
offices of government, is led by line and line of serenely vigorous statement 
to a conclusion that seems the inevitable outcome of penetrating judgment 
He writes: ‘‘ If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of » machine 


of government, let it go, let it go: perchance it will wear smooth—certainly 
the machine will wear out. If the injustice has a spring, or a pulley, or a 


rope, or a crank, exclusively for itself, then perhaps you may considet 
the evil; but if it | 


whether the remedy will not be than 


Worse is OF such a 
nature that it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then, I 
say, break the law. Let your life be a counter-friction to st yp the machi 
There was just one thing Thoreau would not do, aad to understand th 


is probably to understand his life : he would not compromise indi 


tue. The notion of anything short of the finest integrity gave 
odor, and he would not have it; his sensitiveness was as great here as with 
most men in the matter of honor and cowardice, and the fine edge of his cha 





racter did not blunt under the wear of circumstance, as most commonly happens 








inthe world. ‘The story of the journals, as read here in Concord, with the 
story of his life told by those who long knew him all point very ly to 
one solution of Thoreau’s attitude toward organized society: it was neither 
iconoclastic nor whimsical, but simply expressed private incon ! ity 
with the average taste in ethics and character. Whenin prison he wrote: ‘* | 
saw that if there was a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, there 


was a still more difficult one to climb or break through before they could get 


to be as free as I was.” 


The current misconception of the poet-naturalist may be largely founded 
in the overstatement and paradox frequent in his pages; the overstatem 





probably made a relief for a solitary and almost abnormally vigorous hab 
of thinking, and the love of paradox is said to have been inherited from his 
As to the Walden episode, it was 


never seriously intended for a social experiment or a social demonstration 


mother, a woman of unusual character. 


though Thoreau sometimes chose so to use the event in his pages, but was 
He 


le disturbed at home, 


simply a move to secure for a time an unagitated and inexpensive life. 
was meditating his first book, and perhaps was a litt 





it is said, by the domestic buzz; probably reasons for economy existed, for 


he never would receive a gift or a loan of money, and would always even pay 
his mother for board with her. The year at Walden really did illustrate the 


possibility of plain living and high thinking ; it was a protest, intended or un- 


expenses and evils 
Blake remarked 


intended, not against society, but against many needless 
Mr. 


preface to his readings, that it was from an insatiable, persistent thirst for 


that society is accustomed to impose upon itself, in a 
true society that Thoreau avoided the false, and many of the selections from 
the journals favored this view, which had become prominent in the conversa- 
Take, for example, the following: ‘‘If I do not 

} 


keep step with my companions, it is because I hear a different drummer. 


tions before the School. 


It is not easy to make our life respectable by any course of activity. 


We must withdraw into the shell of thought. If my curve is large 
why bend it to a smaller circle ? I will not be shipwrecked on a vain 
It is not that we love to be 


reality. alone, but that we love to soar. 


Will you go to glory with me? My thoughts are my best company. 


They have a certain independence and individuality. It is rare that we use 
our thinking faculty as resolutely as an Irishman uses his spade.” This is 


sa 


the familiar aphoristic style of the Concord Deacon of Nature,” different from 
the ordinary crackle of aphorism as the springy branch from a bundle of dried 
twigs. There were read, also, many passages in the delicately lyrical touch 
genuine to Thoreau’s hand, or others that hinted the fine resonant quality of 
his emotional side, as where he listens to the sonorous buzz of a telegraph 
wire strummed by the wind, and then, after riding this thought round the 
world, tells how the piano-playing of his sister always gave him an unrest- 
ful happiness. 

The lecture by Mr. Emerson, given late in the course, is no less inviting 
to quotation than the readings from Thoreau, It was a brief essay entitled 
‘¢ Permanent Traits of Aristocracy,” apparently written in continuation of the 
chapters, familiar to all, on * Manners” and ‘‘Social Aims”; but to speak 
of it here at len 


may be presumed, Ww 


1 will be impossible as well as ne edless, since the text, it 
ctures of Prof. Peabody and Dr. 





ill soon appear. The Ie 
lose of the session, have helped in their way to 


he 


Mulford, coming towards the « 
identify the purpose of the School, and sever t essential from the non- 
essential th 


c 
more definite than a genuine horror of all that is materialistic or in the fashion 


in > general current of remark, which has not implied anything 
of materialism. 
in Concord ; the details that might make friction are serenely neglected, and 
It is only insisted, 


In a word, liberal theism has found its most liberal hearing 


’ 





: 4 as saliar warmtiac * 
there is a general intention tow ards the ‘‘ lovelier verities. 








; ‘The 





ext i ly, that tl ubstance or grain of the universe is mind, 

iniversal mind is personal. ‘The insight that announces these 

fs ¢ ) : formulated—happily, many will think, who conceive 

the 1 { of religious faith, Faith and reason appear fundamentally 
th office nd it should be id, in conclusion, that the pre- 

t of religion and philosophy here th ummer have failed of being 

EX nt just where either has attempted the labor proper alone to the other. 


rHE ELECTIONS FOR THE COUNCILS-GENERAL. 


Paris, August 11, 1880. 
! 


showing what a deep root the Republic has taken in French soil. 1 he 


renewable fraction of our councils-general was then re-elected. 


f hee rst and Sth of August were important dates for the French republic, 


‘These elec- 


tions take place every three years, so that in nine years the entire council- 
general has been re-elected. The councils-gener l are the deliberative as- 
emblies of our departments, principally charged with the management of 
their financial, commercial, and agricultural interests. In these assemblies 


purely political discussion is prohibited ; but as everything concerning pub- 
lic instruction comes within their province, they are compelled to devote their 
It must not 


be forgotten, either, that their members are the principal electors of the Sen- 


attention to the most important political questions of the day. 


te, which is itself renewed by thirds every three years. The importance of 


the councils-general has been much increased by the law passed in August, 
Is7I, called the ‘*‘ Law of Decentralizati mn, 


liberal law voted by the National Assembly. 


* which is nearly the only truly 
This law has taken away from 
the prefect (the representative of the central power) and transferred to the 
council-general the privileges which permitted him to distribute Government 
favors to the communes, and by means of which he influenced the elections. 
This political simony has now become impossible. 
For all these reasons the elections for the councils-general have acquired 
great importance. ‘They have, besides, the very special character of forming 


a preponderating side in country voting ; the numerical preponderance of the 
towns disappears, now that voting takes place by cantons and not any longer 
by electoral districts of equal population, as in the elections for deputies. 
Each canton is composed of a certain number of communes, and it names 
only one general councillor, whether these communes are small or large. The 
millions of inhabitants of large towns weigh no more in the balance than the 
thousands of country communes. Accordingly the small country towns find 
in the council-general elections the surest means of manifesting their opinions. 
Now, you know the rural districts are much less easily excited than towns, 
where the working population predominate, who are so impulsive and so 
easily roused. They might be compared to the surface of the ocean, which 
the slightest breath of wind stirs up. The population of our rural districts 
rather resembles the depths of the sea, stirred only by great currents. Pea- 
sants, particularly in Catholic countries where the national religion does not 
tend to develop an initiative spirit, remain somewhat the fagani of the fifth 
century. This synonymy of the words pagan ( faier) and peasant (faysan) is 
justified by the fact that while Christianity triumphed in all large centres of 
civilization, the country people, from a spirit of routine, remained still faith- 
ful to their old idols. The Second 


Empire had been long disowned and opposed in all large and small towns 


We have also had our political paganism. 


when it still found in the country many strong battalions for its ple¢biscites. 
There was kept up a sort of Napoleonic religion which vowed a true worship 


to the memory of the great and awful chief of the Bonaparte dynasty. 
Chere are few cottages where one may not find an image of this terrible war- 
rior, the most formidable mower of men that the world has ever known. 

Our popular song-writer, Béranger, was not mistaken when he said in one 
of his most famous refrains that Bonaparte would long be talked about under 
the thatch. 


Second Empire omitted nothing to preserve their sympathy. 


By loading the country districts with material benefits the 
The Second 
Empire is still remembered even after the frightful disasters which its crimi- 
nal folly brought upon France. Ona certain occasion I heard quoted this 
humorous saying of a countryman who was answering the criticisms which 
were being made on Napoleon III.: ‘* He was, perhaps, a bad politician, but 
he was very skilful and clever for the sale of calves.” He paid tribute to the 
Empire for the ease with which he found a ready sale for his cattle during 
It must be admitted that the 
first years of the Republic, when we were obliged to pay an indemnity of 


the materially prosperous years of his reign. 


four milliards to Germany, were less favorable to the sale of calves and all 
other agricultural produce than the beginning of the Second Empire ; and the 
peasants readily forgot that they owed to Napoleon alone the terrible taxes which 
overwhelmed them. ‘Therefore, they are the chief hope. of the Bonapartist 
and monarchist adversaries of the Republic. Their hopes will be disappoint- 
ed in the most striking manner. The French country districts have pro- 
nounced themselves for the Republic with admirable unanimity. 


A great 


number of leaders of the monarchist coalition have not even dared to face 


| 


Y 


Tation. 
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At the 1st of Au- 
t voting, goo Republicans were elected and only 382 Conservatives ; 


the ballot and have disappeared from the struggle. 


the Republicans gained 243 seats. There was balloting in 133 cantons, 


The Sth of August, 99 Republicans were elected, and they gained 55 


seats, which almost brings the Republican gain to 300, They have thus 
reconquered 12 departments, which, joined to the 55 they possessed al- 
ready, assure them the majority in 67 departments out of 90, without count- 
ing that inthe others they press hard upon their opponents. These results 
have considerable importance for the recruiting of the Senate, but they are 
especially significant as the most irrefragable proof of the consolidation of 
our present institutions, In vain do our adversaries seek to weaken the im- 
port of such a result by pretending that the French country districts alway 
After the kind of coup d'état Marshal 
MacMahon attempted on the 16th of May, 1877, this opinion can no longer 
be held. 


archist parties. 


vote for the existing Government. 


For many months the power belonged to the coalition of the mon- 
The Duc de 
proceeding by official candidature ; he employed intimidation against his ene- 
Marshal MacMahon himself re- 


Never was stronger pressure put upon any elec- 


sroglie ministry made use of every means of 


mies and lavished favors on his adherents. 
commended his candidates. 
toral body, and nevertheless the country returned the 363 deputies who com- 
posed the Republican majority of the dissolved Chamber, and the Marshal, 
unwilling to submit to his defeat, was obliged to resign, according to the 
famous dilemma of M,. Gambetta. The peasantry crowded after President 
Grévy during his official visit to Cherbourg, and although he is the simplest 
of citizens, without military prestige, a president worthy to sit in the White 
House at Washington for his freedom from arrogance, he is as much ap- 
plauded (even in Normandy, which seemed the citadel of anti-republican 
reaction) as MacMahon was but little cheered when he went on a similar 
journey during the régime of the 16th of May. 

Not only were the monarchists beaten in these last elections, but the ex- 
treme radicals also, ‘Their candidates failed almost everywhere. By multi- 
The Zz- 
transigeant of M. Rochefort, of which 80,000 copies were issued the first day, 
has now a daily edition of only 12,000. 


plying their papers they have produced a disastrous competition. 


The other day a rather comical ad- 
venture happened to this gentleman, on the occasion of the last arrival of par- 
doned convicts at the Gave de 7? Ouest. Remembering the triumphal manner 
in which he himself was received, he asked the station-master to show him a 
side door, so that he might escape the ovation which, doubtless, the popula- 
tion of the faubourg were preparing for him. Besides the relatives of the 
amnestied, no one came, and M. Rochefort was able to go in by the common 
entry to wish them welcome, thus estimating the decline of his unwholesome 


popularity. BE. 


GERMANY AND THE POPE.—II 


BERLIN, July, r88o. 
| SHOWED in my first letter why and how Bismarck’s attempts at peace 
with Rome have failed. It is not the first time that Prussia has been 
defeated in her struggle with Rome. The relations of the Prussian Govern- 
ment with the Roman Curia are of comparatively recent origin, dating back 
only to the treaties of Vienna; nevertheless they form so rich a series of diplo- 
matic negotiations and disappointments, unsuccessful attacks and ill-timed sur- 
renders, sudden changes from indolence and suspicion to energy and self-re- 
liance, that there is hardly a more instructive subject for political students 
than the history of these days. They teach the great precept how of to do it. 
As the complications between king and pope are far from being settled, but 
on the contrary still form a very prominent chapter of modern history, they 
deserve to be traced in their retrograde and forward movements. 

During the greater part of the last century Prussia had only several hundred 
thousand Catholic subjects in Silesia, Western Prussia, and part of the Lower 
Rhine. They lived in peace with their Protestant neighbors, the more so 
as the Prussian laws on all religious matters have been and are tolerant and 
mild, The favorite saying of Frederic the Great, that in his State every man 
could save his soul in his own way, was not an empty word, but a reality. 
The King, however, knew how to punish the clerical arrogance of Protestant 
parsons as well as of Catholic priests, and how to make his laws obeyed. He 
laughed at the Pope who, instead of addressing him as king, always insisted 
upon calling him Margrave of Brandenburg ; nor did this childish caprice pre- 
vent Frederic from dealing justly with his Catholic subjects, During the last 
century in general a more liberal current in respect to all ecclesiastical matters 
prevailed in cabinets and amongst the people. The Jesuits were even driven 
Enlightened Catholic princes like Joseph 
IT. extended the rights of the Protestants, while at the same time science and 
the philosophical spirit of the age combined to undermine the authority of 
In the summer of 1786, at their meeting at Ems, the German elec- 
tors and archbishops discussed the question of making themselves indepen- 
dent of the Pope and formed the plan of a National German Church. Their 


out of Roman Catholic countries. 


Rome. 


aims were chiefly frustrated by the intrigues of the German bishops, who 
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found it more advantageous for themselves to be dependent on far-off Rome 
than on their own very near metropolitans. 

During the wars of the French Revolution the world was troubled by 
other sufferings and tribulations than clerical arrogance. Napoleon, who had 
broken the worldly power of the Pope, reinstated him as the spiritual head 
of the Roman Catholic world, and even agreed with him on a concordat for 
the sole purpose of using the ecclesiastical chief as a tool with which to fortify 
his own position and his ascendency over his subjects. In the spring of 
1814 the allied emperors and kings who had dethroned Napoleon, re-en- 
throned the Pope. To thank them for this favor Pius VII., in his turn, a 
few months later reinstated the Jesuits, who were welcomed by the ruling 
reactionary princes as the supporiers of the royal thrones and the defenders 
of religion against revolution. In consequence of the secularizations which 
followed the peace of Lunéville (1801) the Roman Church in Germany had 
lost almost all its estates and even charitable institutions, and for its mainte- 
nance was dependent upon the good will of the several governments. Fred- 
eric William IIT. of Prussia, by the treaties of Vienna, had obtained from the 
old clerical territories such large accessions of land that the number of his 
Roman Catholic subjects increased to about two-fifths of the whole popula- 
tion. Led by the desire of attaching these new subjects to his rule, and of 
avoiding the remotest suspicion of partiality, he created new archiepiscopal sees 
and bishoprics, endowed them on the most liberal footing, and hypothecated 
the income of the higher dignitaries of the church on the public domain, All 
this was done without any consideration on the part of Rome, and in the ex- 
pectation that the Pope would help the King in defending and sustaining the 
so-called conservative interests of throne and altar. The Rhenish Prussians, 
the King was told by wilful courtiers, were free-thinkers, disciples of Voltaire 
and French democrats ; the best means, he thought, to kill their revolution- 
ary spirit would be to build up a strong orthodox clergy and support it with 
all the power of the Government. The archbishops and bishops accordingly 
were allowed free intercourse with the Papal See, enabling the latter to inter- 
fere with Prussian ecclesiastical matters. ‘They exclusively controlled the 
education of the lower clergy, its appointments to curacies and chaplainships, 
and the superintendence and inspection of the prmary schools. 

For Prussia there was not the least danger in waiting, but she expected to 
achieve peace and tranquillity sooner by pressing negotiations with Rome. 
These the celebrated Niebuhr, who knew very much of the genius of old but 
very little of the diplomacy of modern Rome, was ordered to conduct. He 
proved, however, as poor a diplomatist as he was a great historian. Instead 
of imposing his most essential conditions on the Pope or withdrawing entirely, 
he negotiated as would become a beaten enemy craving a cessation of hos- 
tilities. He yielded all that the Jesuits, then as well as now the rulers of the 
Roman policy, thought fit at the time to have surrendered. ‘The solemniza- 
tion of intermarriages between Protestants and Catholics was the principal 
question on which the parties could not agree. The Prussian law justly de- 
termined that, in the absence of previous mutual understanding, the children, 
if boys, should follow the creed of the father, and, if girls, that of the mother. 
Rome, however, strictly refused to act in conformity with this law and to 
permit her priests to perform the marriage ceremonies, unless the future parents 
bound themselves to have their children indiscriminately baptized as Roman 
Catholics. Niebuhr was weak enough to leave the matter in suspense, and 
out of his heedlessness grew all the later difficulties, especially in the Rhenish 
provinces and Westphalia. The Prussian defeat was complete ; the Roman 
victory was embodied in the papal bull ‘‘ De salute animarum.” As long as 
Count Spiegel-Desenberg was archbishop of Cologne—the most important 
metropolitan seat of Prussia—universal peace and good feeling were pre- 
served. Spiegel was a gentleman of refinement and of cultivated mind, of 
enlightened views and mild, conciliatory manners, in his appearance a grand 
He in- 
creased in his diocese the institutes of learning, encouraged a more liberal 


seigneur, and a dignified and effectual representative of the church. 


education of the clergy, limited the celebration of clerical holidays to a smaller 
number, opposed the too-numerous pilgrimages, and finally, in 1834, perfected 
an agreement with his bishops which, by meeting the Government views half 
way on the marriage question and creating a modus vivendi, practically re- 
moved the difficulty and satisfied the great majority of Protestants and 
Catholics. 

In 1835, however, Count Spiegel died. A stubborn, fanatical priest, a 
narrow-minded Westphalian baron, Clemens August von Droste-Vischering, of 
Minster, one of the most bigoted cities of Europe, became his successor. 
Under the iron rule of Napoleon he had been a pliant tool, and submitted to 
the,French Emperor. Prussia’s forbearance, however, he took for weakness 
and fear, and acted accordingly. Previous to being chosen to his new office 
Droste had promised to stick to the agreement of 1834 respecting the inter- 
marriage question ; but hardly had he been installed than he entirely disre- 
garded it, removed clergymen and teachers who were under the suspicion of 


favoring Spiegel’s reforms, forbade the students to attend the lectures of the 
liberal professors at Bonn, especially those of Hermes, and when called upon 
to justify his arbitrary proceedings pretended that he was not responsible to 


Nation. 
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the Government, and that the Holy Spirit had ordered him to watch over the 


be possible to ace 


purity of the Roman Catholic doctrine. It would hardly 


count for the appointment of such a man, if it had not been for powers work- 


ing behind the throne in Berlin, who thought it necessary to appoint this 
orthodox priest on account of the revolutionary spirit of Belgium. As if re- 
ligious and political radicalism had not struck an alliance in Belgium and 


made its revolution! 


The archbishop’s disobedience and open opposition 
finally ended in his deposition and arrest. In November, 1837, he was con- 
fined in the fortress of Minden and kept there till the death of Frederic Wil- 
liam ITT. 


William IV., in 1840, was to pardon and liberate Droste. The same grace 
b 


One of the first acts of the latter’s son and successor, Frederic 


was extended to Dunin, archbishop of Posen, who had imitated the example 


of Droste. The new King, a self-willed and weak, orthodox, and romantic 
prince, dreamed of a re-establishment of harmonious government by worldly 


Middle A 


and whims, he th 


and clerical power alike, which, as in the res, would decide the des- 


vorld. Full of fancies 


come to a quick understanding with Rome. 





tinies of the uught it his duty to 


In fact, he gave up all that re- 


mained of his rights ever the Roman Catholic Church. The most fatal mea- 
sure which he took was the creation, in 1841, of a Catholic department in the 
ministry of ecclesiastical affairs. This department, backed by a Catholi 


queen and the ultra-conservative and orthodox party, exercised its influence 
over all appointments, and, being in constant intercourse with Rome, acted 
asaspyina hostile camp. Its proceedings were not as brutal and coarse as 
Droste’s were ; it planned its schemes less suspiciously and carried them o 

more politely. But whatever these Ultramontanes did, they advanced their 
cause to the great detriment of a liberal development of spiritual affairs. — It 
was, again, the Roman Catholic party which alone, in the revolution of 1848 
in Germany, gained real and lasting advantages by extending their independ- 
Instead of meeting with opposition, it received the 
hearty co-operation of the reactionary Protestant ministers of ecclesiasti 


ence beyond state control. 


affairs, viz., Eichhorn, Raumer, and Miihler, who welcomed it as a valuable 
ally against the liberal tendencies of the age. 

In 1864 the Syllabus reasserted all the medieval papal assumptions, and 
The doctrine that 
all Protestants are and must be considered as heretics was renewed by Rome 
, . 


ischarge of religious duties; the heretic 


claimed the Church’s supremacy over all secular power. 


‘* Heresy does not at all lessen the dischar; 
has only one duty more to discharge than a faithful Roman Catholic, viz 
to be converted, but not a single one less.” In 1870 the Vatican Council 


perfected the absolute centralization of the papal rule and infallibility. Rome 


thus reconstructed commenced a clandestine but very bitter war against Prus- 
sia, since in 1866 the latter had defeated Austria, one of the most faithful cham- 
pions of Roman Catholicism. The Pope very well appreciated the conse- 
quences of the events of 1866. A state like Prussia, having become by her 
Protestant character a leading power in Europe, cannot reconcile her existence 
with hierarchical principles and ideas. Sooner or later she must resume het 
original task and stand for the autonomy of the individual in religious and 
political matters. When, therefore, Bismarck’s powerful efforts for re-estab- 
lishing a united Germany proved effectual, it was Rome again which all over 
Europe collected its forces against the new Empire, and in 1870 it was the 
h 


same Jesuitical policy, prevailing in the councils of the Pope, which did its 


best to instigate the French war. After the return of peace in 1871 these 
same enemies of Germany applied to the Emperor William for the re-establish- 
ment of the temporal power of the Pope, viz., by making a campaign against 
the Kingdom of Italy in the Pope's favor and giving him back the States of 
the Church. They of course met with a fiat refusal, whereupon the Ulira- 
montanes formed a distinct party in the Prussian Diet and the German 
Keichstag—the Centre. Its sole object consisted in fiercely attacking the 
policy of the Government, which, of course, was bound to take up the 
gauntlet. 

Its first answer was the Imperial law of July 4, 1872, by which the Jesuits 
were expelled from the German territory. Then followed the Prussian May 
Laws (published May 11, 12, 13, 14, 1873) and their appendices, called also the 
Falk Laws, as Falk, the efficient Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, had intro- 
duced them. They radically did away with Prussia’s vassalage to Rome, 
initiated by Niebuhr and fortified by Frederic William IV. and the Protestant 
orthodox clique. The Government at last prescribed the rules for the educa- 
tion and appointment of clergymen; placed the inspection of the primary 
schools under state control ; prohibited the clerical authorities from inflicting 
punishment for lighter offences against the laws of the Church ; excluded from 
Prussia all orders and congregations of the Roman Catholic Church ; pre- 
scribed the oath of the archbishops and bishops ; stopped the payment of their 
salaries in case of disobedience ; administered the income of these dignitaries 
after their removal in consequence of open rebellion ; and created a special 
court for the decision of all matters connected with and emanating from these 
laws. 

When, in 1873, the Pope complained to the Emperor of the new laws, 
William I., on August 7, replied that to his deep concern a part of his 


Catholic subjects had formed a political party ; that Roman Catholic clergy- 














men of t highest standing had not oniy approved of this movement, but 
brol f the State ; that the auth rity of the laws must be prese rved 
fo l by rigor mean ind, finally, that the religion 
| Christ Levangelical truth, to which the Pone had a peale 1, had 
! ) t i ru In a letter add ed, February 18, 1874 
t | ] ian] him for the sympathies of the English people, the 
| " 
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rors for centur had to carry on against a power whose rule in all count 
of th rid | proved irreconcilable with the peace and well-l r of na- 
t nd whose : n our day would endanger the blessi rf the 
Reformation, liberty of conscience, and the authority of the la Imbued 
the spirit of my ancestors, I conduct this war with true toleranc nd re- 
for the religious convictions of others. s recently passé 1 do not 





' < . . e e 
ttack the Roman Catholic Church nor the free us exercise of its mem- 


bers ; they only propose to give some guarantees to the independence of my 
country and of its legislation. These guarantees existed in a great many 
countries, and formerly also in Prussia, without having been deemed by 
» incompatible with the free exercise of religion.” 








In the same way Bismarck repeatedly laid stress upon the one and undi- 


vided sovereignty of the Government to which all, high and low, were sub- 


jected, ‘* Whoever claims,” said he, ‘‘ that he need not be governed by the 


laws of the « 
on the law, 


ountry places himself beyond the pale of the law, tramples 
be dealt 
hailed these words and the accompanying deeds with satisfaction and delight ; 


An old power 


and will with accordingly.” Every German patriot 


the nation never stood more unanimously by its Government. 


of a thousand ye irs’ standing, like papal Rome, of course does not su cumb 


to the first attack ; an edifice which required centuries for building cannot be 


t 
‘ 
destroyed in a few years; a long struggle was therefore anticipated. Bis- 


marck was correct in stating, what was also the opinion of the great majority 


of the people, that the Government had no need of precipitating the contest. 
same Government lays down 
I I of the 


by the introduction 
lor this reason public opinion takes the Gov- 


Now, however, after eight years’ hostilities, thi 

its arms, thereby sanctioning the inference that 
May Laws it had done wrong. 
ernment’s policy as an acknowledgment of having violated the rights of its 
Roman Catholic subjects, and regards it as a signal defeat. How this change 
of tactics was brought about is, as you will have seen in my first article, at 
present only partly explained ; how and when the contest will be reopened 
again I cannot tell ; but you may be sure of one thing: that this struggle for 
life or death must be renewed by Germany if she would live in peace, and 
that she must beat Rome if she would not be stricken from the roll of inde- 
pendent nations and great powers of the world. There is not room enough 
for a German Emperor avd a sovereign Pope at Rome. One or the other 
In Germany’s ultimate triumph you, as well as every other civil- 


ized country, are deeply concerned. ?? 


must yield. 


PROGRESS OF ARCH-EOLOGY IN GREECE, 


ATHENS, July 1, 1880. 


‘THE progress made in bringing to light what is left of old Athens is, 
to any one accustomed to western ways, surprisingly small. ‘The rea- 


loes ; secondl 


sons are many, if not entirely satisfactory. Firstly, no one in the East must 
be expected to hurry—no one ever ¢ y, the foreign governments 
for archology in 
elsewhere their energies ; and, thirdly, the narrowness of the feeling of the 
The Greek is, I judge, of all 


civilized men the most chauvinist : he willingly allows no foreigner to acquire 


which have done so much Greece seem to have carried 


Greeks themselves checks outside enthusiasm. 
profit or glory on Hellenic soil. The country is too poor to do much for 
archeology, but they say it may be rich one of these days, and then Greece 
fara da se, which is sufficient reason for refusing ali concessions to outside 
archeology except on terms which few localities justify, and few archeological 
authorities or associations are willing to accept—viz., the entire concession of 
the results of labor and expenditure to the Greek museums. It may suit the 
German archeologists to excavate Olympia, where problems of the first import- 
ance inthe archeology of art were to be solved with tolerable certainty, or an 
enthusiast like Dr. Schliemann, to connect his name by unrecompensed expen- 
diture with some classic locality ; but already the Germans have given up and 
closed their works at Olympia, and men of the Schliemann stamp are hardly 
likely to enter into labors which only result in determinations of unobtrusive 
archeological problems. 

The influence of the body of Greek archzologists, backed by a shallow 
form of patriotic pride, is, therefore, on the whole exerted against the in- 
terests of Greek archeology, because everything is done which can be done to 
discourage foreign associations from entering the field. Archzeologists, as in- 
dividuals, have rarely money to spend, and the men whose funds sustain their 
work, whether the representatives of government or private capitalists, are 
not disposed to give their money for the solution of dry problems, however 
much their patriotic pride might consent to do for their national museums, etc., 
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etc. The Archeological Society of Athens lies, like the dog in the manger, 
the greatest of the obstacles to the advancement of the interests it represents. 
Everybody who wants to excavate in Greece must siga a copy of the German 
Olympian convention, which the Germans themselves will accept no longer. 
Any attempt to show the impolicy of such obstruction or the illiberality of 
ly: We 


*, and our treasures had better lie another thousand years 


such a policy is met with the rey shall be rich enough one day to do 
] that is to be don 
under ground than leave Greece. As if the Elgin marbles in London, and the 
statues carried away by the Romans, but known wherever found as Greek, had 
not done more for Greece, made more Philhellenes, than all modern Greece 
willever do! As if every noble fragment of Greek work sent to the antipodes 
was not a missionary for the propaganda of Philhellenism ! 

Meantime, not only are treasures perishing every day, but every advance 
in the prosperity of Greece is making archeological research more costly or 
impossible. The city of Athens of to-day is extending continually over 
ground which should be sacred to archeology, at least until it has been 
searched, and the most expensive part of the modern city overlies one of the 
most interesting cemeteries of the old city. It is only the chance of having to 
reconstruct a house which can permit certain points of Athenian topography 
to be elucidated. And that which was merely the work of ignorance in Otho 
and his time is being consciously repeated wherever a city is being built on an 
old site : 


cosmopolitan, and what it finds is common good ; but there is something re- 


the old work is being irretrievably covered by the new. Science is 


volting to the natural man in this scientific chauvinism, something which 


checks sympathy with Greece, so far as sympathy results from the admiration 
of a great past, guarded by such narrow-minded trustees. ‘There are monu- 
ments of which no liberal man would wish to deprive Greece ; but the sweep- 
ing, absurd, and suicidal policy which forbids all excavation except for the 
Greek museums, and any exportation of objects of antiquity whatever, ac- 
cording to the present laws, checks sympathy, deters aid where it would 
otherwise be given, and is the cause of injury and even destruction to objects 
maybe of inestimable value, to say nothing of the continual smuggling which 
is the inevitable result of all prohibitory laws. The world must be content 
to congratulate itself that the Romans had carried away most of the valuable 
statues of Greece, and that England had an opportunity to acquire the Elgin 
marbles and France the fveuvatlle of Melos, otherwise no one would ever 
have been able to study Greek art, and probably very little of it would have 
survived to our day. 

No doubt many archeological associations would be glad to assist that of 
Athens in what ought to be its special and urgent work, the clearing away of 
all the rubbish accumulated around the Acropolis and such parts of the city 
as are still unbuilt over; but I sincerely hope that none will do so till that 
Society, under whose counsel and direction is all the legislation on the sub- 
What the Society has done 
since I first saw Athens fourteen years ago ought to have been done in three 


ject, adopts a wider and more liberal policy. 


months. 
bish which concealed the ground visited by Pausanias in part of his third day’s 


Since my last visit, eleven years ago, it has cleared away the rub- 


visit, disclosing to a more or less doubtful identification the tomb of Talos ; 
the sanctuary of Asklepios with its fountain—as to which no doubt can exist, 
as the fountain still flows, and you are offered its slightly medicinal water 
to-day from the old channels ; the temples of Themis and Aphrodite-Pande- 
mos; the tumulus of Hippolyte, of which nothing seems recognizable ; and 
the sanctuary of Ceres and the Earth, whose location has been so variousls 
conjectured. Several temples are uncovered in these recent researches, and 
the fragments have very great architectural interest as showing what wide 
liberty and variety of detail Greek genius allowed itself. The sanctuary of 
Asklepios reminds one (pardon the vulgarity) of a modern spa with its colon- 
nade for the promenade of the water-takers. But what are of very great 
interest, even more, artistically, than anything exhumed of late years about 
the Acropolis, are some of the votive bas-reliefs which had been placed in the 
sanctuary, and which are of the most admirable art, while at the same time 
others prove that even in those times there were sculptors as bad as any the 
backwoods have produced. 

The general effect of the Acropolis rock, as it is uncovered by this nearly 
complete clearing away of the long slopes of rubbish which once disfigured it 
(and are still intact on the north side) is grandiose, and one appreciates the 
matchless position of this citadel, which to all the appliances of ancient days 
was impregnable if properly guarded and provisioned. The picturesqueness 
is immensely increased by the discovery of the bold and rugged base of the 
rock springing out of the plain almost without a preface. ‘Phere is still a 
good deal of clearing away to be done on the north side, and possibly some 
interesting remains to be disclosed, and some perhaps still more important on 
the west and northwest, where the débris forms a sort of co/ between the 
Acropolis hill and the Areopagus. It is here, if anywhere, that we must hope 
to find the solution of the problem of the first fortification of the Acropolis by 
the Pelasgi, and the indications of the Enneapyle, the nine-gated approach 
to the early city of Minerva. To any one who has made a careful study of 
Pelasgic remains the so-called Pelasgic wall on the Acropolis, behind the 
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southern wing of the Propylea, has nothing of this character generally at- 
tributed to if, nor is there on the Acropolis itself a piece of wall which merits 
The substantial destruction of every structure by the Per- 
P al 


lll the débris and material which 


Parthen 


this distinction. 


sians, and the subsequent employment 


lid not serve as substructure (as with the foundations of the first on) 


as matter for reconstructing fortifications, etc., leave scarcely a p: 
ny part of the early walls being still 7 sét« on the Acropolis. 


lasgic engineering was in no case that I know of content with a simple circuit 
S 2 > 





ding a crest of rock which in this case hardly needed a wall, and 





ily needed it on the west (the Persian, be it remembered, only suc- 


or artificially enlarged, 


ertain 
eded in entering by a subterranean passage, artificial 
if on 
found 


, as indeed Ovid distinctly 


and which the Greeks neglected to guard), and [ should be surprised 


uncovering the original surface to the west some indication were not 


ic 





7 
ac enclosed 


the Areopagus had originally beet 





iys that it was, and that the whole elevated land east of the valley between 


The 


fortifications of that epoch invariably included an upper and a lower city, 


the Museum hill and the Areopagus was enclosed in the first Athens 


where the ground permitted it, and sites were very rarely chosen which did 
not admit it, an isolated peak being often arbitrarily divided when no natural 
division occurred ; and in the case of Athens the complicated defence which 
we have a right to conclude existed, from the necessity of nine gates to it, 


he 


could only have been made on t western side of this mass, of which the 
Areopagus and the Acropolis are only two separate peaks, perfectly conform- 
ing by their mutual relation to the conditions required by Pelasgic structure. 
The excavation on this side will involve the reconstruction of the road to 
the Acropolis, probably by a viaduct, if people must go up by a carriage-road, 


which the ancients evidently did not, as Pausanias particularizes the road by 





which he entered the lower city of his time (a very different thing from the 





lower Pelasgic city) as one w was available for carriages ; and in his 

time, moreover, the Enneapyle had probably utterly disappeared, as he men- 
’ ’ rd P ¢ ri 

There is, therefore, even with the occa- 


sional help of the French and German academies, use for all the funds of the 


tions no fortifications whatever. 


Greek Archeological Society for a long time on this point of the first impor- 
tance, viz., the restoration of the Acropolis to its ancient condition. So that 
one would say that the Society would be disposed rather to attract explorers 
and stimulate excavation all over Greece than to suppress it by its absurd 
policy. 

A glimpse of the statues just discovered at Melos, though still in their 
packing-boxes, shows them to be really valuable acquisitions to our know- 
ledge of Greek art, though far from the elevation of the ‘‘ Venus.” They are 
a Neptune and a female figure draped—possibly a Ceres, but the head and 


extreinities still lacking leave room for conjecture. ‘The 


new museum Is fill- 
ing up; and though there is little hope that it will ever contain many of the 
masterpieces of Greek art, unless Italy should be more liberal than Greece 
and permit the re-exportation of them, there will be enough to make it worth 
a visit to Athens. 

The Mycenz collection is well arranged and of very great and perplexing 
interest. I am disposed to side with those who give to it a comparatively 
modern date, and one utterly inconsistent with the Agamemnonian theory. 


Ss 
’ 


What is beyond all question is that there are works of widely different epoc! 
and amongst the engraved stones are two nearly three-fourths of an inch in dia- 
meter, of lentoid shape, which are most certainly, if there is any certainty attain- 
able in such questions, of workmanship not anterior to the Roman epoch, and 
distinctly in the manner of cutting of which we know no example in archaic 
art, Anown as such. One of them, a common amethyst—a stone I have never 
known of archaic use—is not only cut in the Roman manner, with the wheel, 
but is in unmistakable imitation of an archaic design. This was found in 
one of the tombs; the other, not less characteristic in technique, but original 
and late in the spirit of its design, was found outside the tomb ; but in both 
cases not only the cutting but the form and design indicate work done 
after the best period of gem-cutting. With them were, however, some admi- 
rable archaic gems, unquestionable and closely resembling the earliest Etrus- 
can work (if that can be distinguished from Pelasgic). In support of the 
extreme antiquity of the find, the destructive oxidation of the silver vases is 
brought forward, but this is more than offset by the fact that the bronze arti- 
cles are in very good state and far less corroded than the silver, while frag- 
ments of wood and cloth remain. A little sulphur in the soil, or lead in the 
silver, would perhaps account for the condition of the silverware. Taking, 
however, the gems as the indications, I should be inclined to dispute an anti- 
quity so great as the period of Alexander the Great. There are some gold 
intaglii which I should be inclined to consider as of Asiatic origin, and lat 
than that period by a century or two at least; but, though I am not so con- 
The His- 
sarlik treasures are said to be in the vaults of the Bank, and awaiting the 
completion of Schliemann’s three-story Pompeian villa to be seen by the gene- 
ral public. 

It may interest the admirers of the latest discovered form of Greek 


the so-called figurines of Tanagra, to know that they are so extensively 


er 


fident of this, certain it is that they belong to a decadence of art. 


art, 
and 
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fully counterfeited that there are probably not 


more than three per- 


lintel 
solULe! 


sons in Athens whose judgment is al ly trustworthy in regard to them 


The most experienced amateurs have been deceived by demonstrated for- 
geries, and the law has already been successfully invoked 


tees of the deal 


2,000 f1 was discoverc 


incs 


what is even more glaring, an entirely new type of ot 








has been introduced, fabric lin Crete, and successfu 

lectors as a novelty for considerable sums—in one cas 

£30 for one broken vase, broken intentionally to give it an air of unques- 
tionable genuineness. I was offered in Crete a pair of them perfect « li- 
tion for £50, and the owner did not seem in the I urprised when I told him 
I would not give him ten shillings for them, put them back laughingly 
in his basket as if he thought it a good joke between u In Athens the 


usual mode of taking in the stranger is to send to the 


apparently unmistakable rustic—who pretends to ha 


es in his own field and to be anxious to sell them s 





ernment claims the half of all the antiquities found, and to escape this tax 1 





is willing to sell them fora small price. Or perhaps the valet de place i 
you with great secrecy that a peasant has been about the hotel with some 
figurines or vases which he wants to get out of the way of official attention, et 


The result is, in general, that in no city I have ever been in are there 
many forgeries of antique objects of all kinds as in Athens. It would seem 
as if something of the old Greek art-feeling had broken out in this vein 
Neither coins nor terra-cottas can be bought with any kind of cert v here 
except by the most capable experts, and for genuine articles the 


enormously higher than in Italy for the same class of articles, the excay 


in Magna Grecia affording much more abundant result 





proper. W. J. STILLMAN 
B - 2 a7 =} 
Correspondence. 
THE SOUTH CAROLINA CENSUS. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Sirk: In the matter of the census it will be well to consider other figures 
besides the enumerations of 1870 and 1880, In South Carol for exam- 
ple, a State census was taken in 1869, and another in 18753—both, it will be 
seen, by Republican officials. Now, e. g., Kershaw County presents a stock 


grievance, as having nearly doubled its population since 1870, 


21,181; but the 


trom 


State census of geburg Cou 


IS75 gives 20,992. Orang u unty had 
in 1860 24,896 ; 1869, 26,842; 1875, 34,070; 1880, 41,000. Is it “not self- 
evident that the figures of 1870, only 16,865 for the county (the town of 
Orangeburg only 246!), were grossly incorrect? We had better possess our 


souls in patience until General Walker gives us the official returns. 
MARCEL, 
GEORGIA POLITICS, 


THI 


The Democratic Convention at 


To THE EpITor or 


SIR: 


NATION: 


irned without a 





Atlanta, which adjot 
nomination, was packed, as far as possible, in the interest of 
quitt, and I believe that the election will prove that he was in 


Governor Col- 


no sense a proper 





candidate, and would not have been nominate: » people generally been 


4 +5 





properly represented at the convention. Whether he is in any way responsi- 
ble for the disgraceful plundering of the State which was not so long ago ex- 


posed, may be a question of opinion, but he is at all events closely allied to 


the corrupt ring which now controls the Democratic party, and consequently 
‘gret to see that the Vation, in its 


review of ‘‘ The Week,” advises the colored people to vote for Colquitt be 


the State, and benefits by its power. I re 
sause 


he did a simple act of justice and his duty to one of their race. The outrage 
you mention was received with the greatest indignation by all classes in the 


community, and the comment thereon by the Atlanta Constitution—which, by 


the way, is one of the most bitter partisan journals—well illustrates the gene- 
ral feeling. “There are many lawless counties in the State, and one of them 


was where this outrage occurred, It is, however, a curious fact that for one 


outrage upon a negro there are twenty on white people—which the relative 
proportion of each in the population will not account for. 


Che recent Democrati¢ convention well illustrates which way the wind is 
blowing, and it is pretty evident that in this State, at least, the party is going 
and this is the gi 
It is unfortunate that the 
the State, and its ea: 


population that it n 


to pieces ; ‘neral feeling here with men whose opinion is un- 


bi assed. 





Republican party has no organization in 


pleasant to most of,the white 


The 


which already has great power and is generally supported by the negroes, is led 


ly history here is so un 





can be revived. o-calied Independent party, 


by sharp and unscrupulous men, and is merely a Democratic bolt without any 
particular organization. 


It seems to me that this independent movement—of 
which Senator Norwood is now the leader for governor—should be supported 








f 


by level else who desires to see a new party come out ol 
the p t ill more desirable that the negroes should 
‘ i t wh Phis latter supposition is not likely to occur, how- 
W t 1 of the Republican party exists, and it is to be hoped 

th 1 me party under me other name than Independent may ti ke shape 
from the present discont nt, with some creed other than the buried issues of 
th 

th is, I believe, a just view of Southern politics to-day by a Northern 
! far, at least this part of the South is concerned. a. Bs 

{ 4, GA, A 
rii~E BEST WAY TO PREVENT “ELECTION FRAUDS” AT 

THE SOUTH. 

fo THe Eprror or THE NATION: 

Sit Phe most rtain and effectual way to bring this about is to elect 


Southern whites fear Republican ascendency because they 


Ilancoc k. The 
think the Republicans would be willing to remand them to negro rule to per- 


petuate their power, Kemove this apprehension by a change of administra- 


tion, and there could not fail to be a disintegration of parties as they now 


rhe whites would then divide, and then the negroes would also 


he ele tion > 


st und. 


divide, and t would be more fairly conducted, It was a great 


mistake to confer the franchise upon the negroes ‘ndiscriminately. The mass 


of them are wholly unfit for such atrust. The presence of such a mass of 
hopeless ignorance as a factor must necessarily degrade our politics, especially 
they can never blend with the whites as one people. 


the color line is forced upon us as the leading political issue, the whites must 
} 
l 


As long, however, as 


e expected in some way to be masters of the situ ition, and any strategy 


needed to effect this will be considered as justifiable as similar strategy be- 


iween belligerents in time of war, i? H. T. 
EASTOVER, S, C., Aug. 24, 12 
GENERAL GARFIELD’S CIVIL-SERVICE ATTITUDE. 
lo THE Eprror OF THE NATION: 


Sik : Would you be kind enough to state in your columns what evidence 
there is, if any, that Mr. Garfield is in sympathy with the Independents on 
the question of civil-service reform? I ask this because, as an Independent 
and a citizen of Mr. Garfield’s district, I have watched pretty carefully the 
distribution of offices and the conduct of office-holders in that portion of the 
district in which I live; and the evidence thus obtained, as well as what I 
can learn from men prominent in political circles, goes to show that that sen- 
tence in his letter of acceptance which you term (No. 785, p. 37) ‘‘ a vindica- 
! 


tion of Congressional interference with appointments ”’ is an expression of his 


real sentiment on that question. In his own district his position is generally 
understood to be this: Civil officers should be selected, with regard to fitness, 
Yours very truly, 


L. B. TUCKERMAN. 


from the party in power. 


AUSTINBURG, ASHTABULA Co., O., August 21, 1£80 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM PUBLICATION SOCIETY. 


To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


> 


With your correspondent ‘tJ. B. M.” (who is certainly a practical 


SIR 
man), I will be one of five thousand, one thousand, or one hundred to give, 
as the case may be, one, five, or fifty dollars a year towards the formation of 
a publication society, the aim of which shall be the destruction of the spoils 


ae 


system, which in my judgment is not ‘‘ second only in importance to the abo- 
, J nb « 
slavery itseli—a degrading bondage which holds 


JosepH PARRISH. 


lition of slavery,” for it is 
black and white alike. Truly yours, 
PHILADELPIIA, August 26, 18& 


Epiror OF THE NATION: 


(Juite agreeing with your correspondent ‘‘ F. W. H.,” I shall be very 


To THI 
DIR: 
giad to assist in the formation of a publication society in opposition to the 


ae 


spoils ’’ system, and to that end will make the same offer as is made by 
‘*]. B. M.” in your paper of yesterday. 
Yours truly, 
CHARLES McK, LEosER. 
27 Peck Stir, New York, August 27, 1880. . 
EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
I entirely agree with your correspondent, ‘‘F. W. 


To THI 
SIR: a 


Nation, No. 790, in what he says of the need for ‘‘ Civil-service reform agi- 


in the 
tation.”” I look upon the spoils system as responsible for’the bad police, 
etc., of our cilies, for Seawankaka accidents (are not the inspectors appoint- 
ed on political grounds ?), and for very much of the bad government with 


cursed. 


which we are 
whenever opportunity offers, hoping thus to do a little towards awaking at- 


, 


Holding these views I take pains to express them 


The Nation. 
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tention to the need for reform. When the scales once fall from the eyes of 


our people, short work will be made of the ‘‘ Machine” and what it stands 
for. I wish our people could be made to see how directly railroad and steam- 
boat accidents result from the low 0 ffi: ial fone resulting from the bad example 
and influence of our civil-service performances—that is, administrative ary. 
vot! Some day men will find that these things come home not only to their 
business but to their bosoms in a very positive sense. 

I shall be glad to be a member of the society ‘‘F. W. H.” proposes, and 
to contribute money to its work. I fear it will be difficult to get five thou- 
sand (5,000) names—five hundred possibly. I am ready to contribute ten 
dollars a year, or more, to help to carry on this good work. 


rs oe F, 


Very respectfully, 


BROOKLYN, August 24, 18& 


To THE Epiror oF Tuk NATION: 

Sirk: Ever since it became clear that the noble efforts of Thomas Allen 
Jenckes, of Rhode Island, in favor of the reform in our civil service were not 
destined to meet with immediate success, it seemed evident to thoughtful men 
that the only way out of our Slough of Despond was by the patient methods 
of the old abolitionists. First and foremost among them was the formation 
of an association devoted to the reform in question, The well-written com- 
munication, therefore, of ‘‘F. W. H.,” in your last issue, is sure to meet 
with some cordial responses. 

The first desideratum is a preliminary meeting. New York, Philadelphia, 
{ 


the 
places named by your correspondent wherein to hold it Newport seems most 


and Boston will be likely to be chiefly interested in such a meeting. O 


convenient of access to these three cities, as well as pleasantest at this season, 
It would gratify many friends of this reform to feel as confident as your 

correspondent that after the election many Democrats would join such an 

association. But with the exception of the Adamses it would be difficult to 

point to any expression from a Democrat departing from the dictum of 

Governor Marcy—‘‘ the sharp mustard-seed of our present dilemma ”’—that 

**to the victors belong the spoils.” ™. &. 
CONASSET, MAss., Aug. 23, 1880. 

To THE Epiror or THE NATION: 

W. H.” in the Nation of the 

Igth inst. will meet with a prompt and effective response in the formation of a 


Sir: I trust that the suggestions of ‘‘F. 
society for the publication and diffusion of argument and information in be- 
half of a true civil-service reform. 
The sooner it is done the better. The interest in public affairs growing 
out of the Presidential canvass would supply a large class of readers among 
voters at other times indifferent. Nor does it seem unavoidable, or even 
necessary or desirable, that such a society should enlist under the banne: 
I agree with the Natioz, and with ‘‘ F. W. 
H.,” in believing that the friends of such reform have far more to hope from 


of either Garfield or Hancock. 
the election of the former. But there are those who sincerely entertain, as 
they claim, a like hope—I confess I can see no ground for it—through the 
success of the Democratic party. Why antagonize either, since civil-service 
reform is a policy, which its friends would gladly see enforced by either, and 
which is promised in the platforms of both? The work of such a society 
would bind it to no existing party or candidate, as such, and it would affiliate 
exclusively with either only if and because one should adopt and the other re- 
ject it. Its office would be to bring, in the plainest and most practical shape, 
before men of all parties the vast and increasing evils of the spoils system, 
the frightful peril into which it has already brought the stability of free 
representative government, the true nature and methods of the reform de- 
sired, its actual simplicity and complete practicability whenever the people of 
this country choose to command it, and the necessity of electing not only a 
President who will execute, but also Congressmen who will honestly support, 
or else will be afraid to oppose, efficient laws to that end. 

For this purpose, at this time, the dissemination of appropriate political 
tracts would be greatly facilitated by the existence of thousands of political 
clubs all over the country, engaged in actively distributing documents relating 
to public questions, and the fact that many thousands of voters, especially 
young men, are disposed, as at ro other time, to read and think seriously 
about such questions. The argument for such a reform is independent of 
either party. Both need to be reformed in that regard, and both have ac- 
knowledged the demand for it by promises which each charges that the othe: 
means to break—with perfect justice, no doubt, so far as many influential 
members of both are concerned. Why not so frame such arguments as to reach, 
without offending, members of either party, leaving the voters whom they 
convince to decide for themselves which party they can safely trust? Were 
the tracts of the Anti-Corn-Law League addressed to Whigs or to Tories, or 
the Anti-Slavery appeals to Whigs or to Democrats, as such? Why need the 
cause of civil-service reform be handicapped with either Democratic blun- 
ders or Republican mistakes ? 

However, it will be for those who shall form such a society to weigh these 
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1 


and all other considerations as to the best mode of doing its work. Iam 


satisfied, for one, that the conviction that this reform must be had is far more 
1 of which it is 


i 


cep and widespread than many of its friends venture to believe 


one indication, that even the politicians and avowed spoilsmen at Chicago, 
willing enough to smother, were yet afraid to reject, the Massacl 
ca] ible and fearless hands such a society would meet a welcome and find a 


pe ‘oe. Ws eee 
f 


uni 
ict that it had brought this question home to the voters, and compelled its 





lusetts amend- 


am convinced that in 


ment to the platform when forced to a direct vote. 


. ary support greatly beyond the estimates of The mere 
recognition during the Presidential canvass, would be an important prepara- 
tion for the determined fight which must and will be made—forced, if need 
be, b lat. 
TON. 

} "7 . ; » an } a 
and who rejoice in the assured triumph of hard money, common sense, and 


be- 


lieve that this nation of practical, and for the most part honest and hard- 


y a small band—in Congress, and which, sooner or vr, is certain to be 
é S . 
To those who never lost faith or hope during the war for the Union, 


public honesty over the greenback craze, it is no great stretch of faith to 


working, business men can be convinced that the same methods which ensure 


private business will serve 


honest, efficient, and economical service in their 
them best also as a people. 

I earnestly trust that the proposed conference may be held and such a 
a 
promptness, energy, and, above all, with a hearty faith in their cause. 


HI. 


society formed, and that such men as ‘ F, names will act with 


H. 





NEw? At 21, 1f 
To THE EpITcrR or THE NATION: 

Sir: I have long wondered why the able advocates of civil-service reform 
have made so little effort to explain their principles fully to the common peo- 


} 


pie, 
resolutions for which they have contempt, a 





and expended so much strength in urg 


voliticians to adopt reform 


1g | 
df 


n 


or which they know nine- 
tenths of the voters have the most indifferent regard. 

My association is wholly with the common people, and though my politi- 
cal friends all admit the need of improvement in political morals, I cannot 
name three who have any definite idea of what is meant by civil-service re- 
The 
recent correspondence in the Nation leads me to hope that some plan will 
1] 
Francis Parkman says that ‘‘ The champion of the new re- 
| 


form, or how the spoils system is responsible for our demoralization. 
soon be adopted to bring this great »oral question to the attention of a 
serious voters. 
form will need no whit less enthusiasm [than the abolitionists], but it must be 
tempered with judgment and armed with knowledge.” 

I would gladly give five dollars a year to sustain ‘‘ F. W. H.’s” ‘‘ Civil- 
Service Reform Publication Society,” which seems to me to be exactly 
which Mr. 


t 
L 


adapted to spread knowledge and enthusiasm through the country, 
Parkman believes ‘‘is full of recuperative force, latent just now, and kept so 


ty the easy and apathetic good-nature which so strangely marks our people.” 
‘ F 


to send their names and addresses to the Independents’ committee-room. 


. W. I.” desires persons interested in the movement which he advocates 


Will you please state the full address of the committee ? 
A. M. G. 
WALTHAM, MAss., August 23, 1££0 
| Address the Independent Republican Committee, Box 
York.—Ep. NATION. | 


1827, New 


. 


Notes. 


AMES J. CHAPMAN, Washington, has brought out Mr. Edward Mc- 
Pherson’s ‘ Hand-Book of Politics for 1880.’ 


J 


usual character—President’s messages ; judicial decisions ; Congressional mea- 


The contents are of the 


sures, votes, and resolutions; national political conventions, and statistical 
tables, We doubt if any volume of the series has a more permanent value, 
if one considers only the light which it sheds on the present controversy over 
the powers of the Federal Government in the regulation of elections. 
Newly discovered material for a volume of sketches by Charles Dickens will 





be, by special arrangement, printed here in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series” by 
Henry Holt & Co., under the title of ‘Mudfog Papers,’ etc. The same 
firm have in preparation a ‘ Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Persons and Places,’ 
by John D, Champlin—a welcome supplement to his childish cyclopedia of 
common ¢hings. 





-J. B. Lippincott & Co, have in press a sociological work 
which will doubtless be made to do political service also—‘ Homicide North 
and South,’ by H. V. Redfield. It offers in a scientific spirit ‘‘a comparative 
view of crimes against the person in various parts of the United States."—— 
William Bros., Cleveland, announce a ‘ History of Hamilton County, Ohio,’ 
by Captain Henry A. Ford. Macmillan & Co. will shortly have ready 
Roby’s new Latin Grammar for schools, the high quality of which can 
safely be predicted.——The New England Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 





The Nation. 






































will issue this month a bi-monthly international re ( ] aduca- 
tion, which ‘‘proposes to d sg ions of ed 1 oO ick 
of philosophy 1d humanit or, less vaguel ) - 
gogical review in tl field of the high edt Mr I} W. 
Bicknell will be its conductor —Mr. B. F. De Costa’ rr tional 
Washington Vindicated,” in the August numl of the Magazine ef 
American History, is also a rehabilitation of his first biographer, Weems 
rhe story of the little hatchet is ingeniously ed by referen to 
the severity of the Virginia laws touching the mutilati of fruit-tree 
The number is given up to Washingtoniana, and contains thirty-two 
hitherto unpublished letters of the general in the years 1782-3 Iwo of 
these relate to slaves carried off by the fortunes of war Although,” writes 
Washington to Col. Bland, ‘‘ I have several Servants in like predicament 
with yours, I have not yet made any attempt for their recovery ~The first 
annual report of the Cornell University Experiment Station 
University Press) shows what can be achieved without endow) ¥, 
a special value for dairymen and cultivators; the longest paper relates to the 
lung plague in cattle. Last winter (No. 754) we noticed Mr, Fred. Bar- 
nard’s series of six ‘*‘ Character Sketches from Charles Dicke " pul ved in 
portfolio by Cassell, Petter & Galpin. The same firm has now reissued them 
in reduced fac-simile (4to), with little detriment to the drawings, 1 of course 
with a marked reduction in the price. ——We have received from Macmillan 
& Co. a ‘ Treatise on Determinants,’ by Robert Forsyth S$ M.A., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. The p i ty 
bout the work is the systematic application to the theory of « 1 f 
some of the fundamental principles of Grassmann’s ‘ Ausdehm It 
is another indication of the irresistible manner in which the ts 
markable man are forcing themselves upon the n ‘ l rhe 
work presents the results of a great number of papers wide! ’ 
mathematical journals, transactions of learned socicties, ete. Of t] ive 
a valuable bibliography. For purposes of s nstt n, i t 
well adapted to the use of those who have no previous e with the 
subject.——The South Austra Institute of Adelaide, w origi 
back to 1834, exactly a fortnight after the colony was established, laid the 
7th day of last November the corner-stone of its new building, which will em- 
brace a Public Library, National Gallery, and Museum. A phle ing 
an account of the proceedings, as well as of the history of the Institi ] 
just reached us. Messrs. Sands & McDougall, of Me t Vi 
| have published a limited number of copies of ‘ The Baconian Aut hip « 
the so-called Shakespeare Plays Demonstrated by an Original Enqi 
| by William Thomson, F.R.C.S.—The lectures of Professor Hern 
Grimm on Goethe, reviewed in No. 639 of tl Vek have appeared 
in a new edition, making a single volume, | reatly improve hy 
the addition of a list of the chief editions of Goethe's works, elect 
references to the literature pertaining to Goethe, a chronological table 
(1474-1880), and an excellent index (New York: B. Westermann & Co.) 
——One can now obtain of J. Dumaine, 30 rue Dauphine, Paris, any one 
| or all of the sheets (save that including Lyons) of the map of France pub- 
| lished by the General Staff on a scale of 1; 80,000, or .792 inch to the mile. 
They number 258 and upwards (¢. ¢., No. 160, 160 , 160 fer) Lhe indi- 
| cation of highways and railroads, canals, villages, heights, marsh, woodland, 
vineyards, etc., is very minute. The sheets cost one franc each unmounted, 
and three mounted, The publisher will furnish a ¢ad/eau a'assemblage on ap- 
plication. Students of the Russo-Turkish war should consult recent 


French work (Paris : Dumaine) entitled ‘La Guerre d’Orient en 1877-78: 
étude stratégique et tactique des operations des armees russe et turque en Eu- 
rope, en Asie, et sur les cotes de la Mer Noire,’ by an anonymous “‘ Tacti- 


) 


| 
decision against the constitutionalitv of the laws relating to trade-marks has 
> « ab 


cien.” It has a map, plates, and a sketch (crvguis),——Our Supreme Court's 


prompted a work ‘ De l’etat actuel des relations internationales avec les Etats- 


Unis en mati¢re de mar de 


( 


commerce,’ by Edouard Cluny, of the Paris 


rchal, Billard & Cie.) 


yues 


court of Appeals (Paris: M 





2 


—Among the ingenious explanations of the backwardness of the South in 
promoting public schools must be reckoned that furnished by the Rev. W. IH. 

| Patten, D.D., to a late number of the Wethodist, ‘‘ As a rule,” he says, 
| ‘Southern leaders greatly desire the education of the masses of the people, 
both white and colored, but they fear the consequences of an irreligious edu- 


> 
1 


asses more than they do the evil resulting from a partial igno- 


cation of the n 








rance of letters.” Accordingly, ‘‘ representative men vote money reluctantly 
| to inaugurate and sustain a godless system of education, and not because they 
| are indifferent to the subject.” Dr. Patten thinks this view ‘‘a slow one,” 


¢ 46 ‘ 


L 


] 


bu safer for all interests.” ins 


He further exp what he means by 


of 


s 


. god- 


less education ” by saying that it ‘‘ destroys the power conscience by de- 
¢ ¢ db e P, 


stroying the power which is back of conscience, which is God ’’—certainly 
the most destructive agency yet discovered. He does not intimate where 
this system prevails, but his substitute for it is to place ‘‘ schools for the 
higher education of the colored people under religious control.” 
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part, t 1] of Cong in 
! | t I s annual ts we h re- 
i t I f th ( by « o the returns of 
dominats their environment fat want of uracy in 
¢ the returns, and on other ey nee f the lack of a controlling mind 
i! d with the prin ipl of the On this e, therefore, General 
Myer’'s lo can more than be m le ¢ it shou nie i ail ult bot! 
to! tain the existing discipline and 1 tin ice with better }j1 - 
I Perhay lso hi 1 I l ( 1 to the suspi 1 of m - 
{ own ! ! t the ex] e of int ind su ra r 
G \iyer w i tive of Ne rch, N. Y¥., where he was | 1 1828 
ae | d i Let t the I of Buffalo, and « ed the 
A [554 
j M: of Bath h ! ntly lished a little book under t 
{ () t ( B \ vl l } rf es the l P 1ONnS 
ring a journey I h | ern Rumelia and B ria in May 
J 1579 Iti ‘ f his travels, but a clear and 
] tiy writ ! i} I I ] | | the new go I est - 
] l by tl lreaty of |] in, t rel to their neighbor it 
prospects for the fut | M ‘ ce Pa ! r J l 
i $ nd | t { { thi Go I f G i nh 
ve f verful Bu t _ « i tl 
Rumelia, Bulgaria, and a of Macedoni: Che strong ‘I S pa- 
t) f the I sh of h ve yt withor om ivant Ss the 
fol ( twill \ 

‘*In all pr lity the English Consul-General | contributed in no 
small degree to tl ICE f this, th ost recent, and, for the present, most 
prosperous attempt at self-government on the part of a province lately subject 
to ‘Turkish rule. By his unceasing hostility he has brought home to the Bul- 
garians the consciousness of there being among them ever-present enemy 
ready to turn to account any mistake they may commit, and impressed on 
them the necessity of sinking all minor differences in order to unite for the 
preservation of their newly-acquired liberties, and in support of the governoi 
and of the constitution, on the maintenance of which they at present depend.” 
rt uthor has a high appreciation of the value of the labors of the mis- 

naries of the American Board. I'he result of their teachings,” he says 

has permeated all Bulgarian society id not the least important of the 


; that have rendered the 1 


hem.’ 
nem. 








ipabl 


» of wisely using the 


freedom 


sO 


] 


iddenly conferred upon ther The general desire for schools and a supe- 
rior education is quite remarkable, is the ysence of class or race hatred, 
tinst their former oppressor the strongest opponents, apparently, 
ft ew st nd the provin re the Phanariot Greeks, who have seen 
th lesiastical supremacy overthrown and their political hopes of the suc- 
to Co ople endangered by the rapid development of the Bulga- 

rian nation. 
In the August number of Ze Zitvre M. A. J. Pons insists upon the im- 
portance in Balzac’s career of his failure as a publisher, and afterwards as a 


printer and type-founder. Tle git 


the imprint of 


H. Balzac, ‘ 


rmain 


es interestil 


‘editeur-propriétaire, rue des 


Moli¢re and La Fontai These were pu 
forming a ingle volume when co plet b 
taine, in which, as M. Pons says, by a curiou 
! list ** unconsciously projected his own fe 
list.” Neither can M, Pons praise the engi 
me of whose work is reproduced in this 1 
vith another article); but print and pay 
not dear. Still, nobody wanted the books, anc 


paper before one in twenty had been 


indulgent father, Balzac and one 


tw 
ef wr 


d quality, *‘ L’Art de mettre 


e pas payer ses dettes.’ They e 
i nt w! n the pine h wa h iT le t 
I Li comp lled the 


sold. 


Barbier, a ]} 


» an office and manufactured a number of books, including, beside 


> sa cravate 
’ 
Ided a 


as a me 


ven a 


m toliqu 


With a loan of 36,000 fre 


ig details of the classics bearing 


Marais-Saint- 


17," which were issued in 1825 and 1826—the complete works of 


t forth in illustrated Avraisons 
Izac furnished a Life of Fon- 
s kind of misinterpretation the 


tures those of the fabu- 


upon 
gs (after 


Livre in ¢€ 


el 
and the 


nnection 
price 
l they were disposed of as waste 
ym his 
yractical printer without funds, 
some 


‘L’Art de 


and (most ominous 


type-foundry to their establish- 
of improving their credit, and 


: 
leavi 1g the printing-olhce to 


: 


> 
an 


work (Véluspaa og d¢ Orakler.’ Christiania. 1879) wi 
ve rece la copy in the o uso a German translation by J. C. 
| n (‘Voluspa und die Siby en Orakel.’ Vienna. 1880), T) 
tr lati omewhat enlarged, giving, instead of references to the Sibylli: 
the passages themselves in full, so that the reader who has not th 
tunity or the time to refer to the work itself, which is very scarce, fin 
] t t once more bk nd mor > profitable. The N se editio 
gravating misprints hh been corrected in the Ger 
\ lready ited out in tl Vation of March 18, of this ye 
; t. B I t | l to h w that ( I I ble part oi the Teut 
nytl literature is not national, but is based partly on Jewish-Cl 
t rtly on Greek-Roman legends, and w mported to the north by t 
\ rom Ireland and the isles around Great Britain. In the work bef 
Dr. Dang has made a special investigation in rd to the ‘ (1 
va prophecy, the first and by far the most interesting and important lay 
t I r Edda), and come to the remarkable conclusion that both ast 
for d conte it is wholly based on the Sibyliine oracles, and that, | 


is to scatter Christian doctrines among the 
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to a M. Deberny, who found his profit in it. Bal, 
. ; , 
loaded with debt 1 then resumed strenuously 
vi lan exnerien which was of the { 
! — d 
Ilis G Birot t 
hich t! ’ i 
I I 
+} 7 
re sy ng the revelations n l 
Bang, of Christiania, N 





t! ! 
lt four 
f Is P 
f l 
tl c 
he ion was | 
her, ipl 
I ric ’ ! ri 
‘ a i * - 
I lassical yilin 
l is to show tl 
\ r Edda, and the 
1 those l 


to say, all 


yurselves t 


weird 


radition 


o reg ur 


>. 


t i | 

Teutonic he 

Christian ingredient 
pain il 


] 


utteri 


ages in the 
ing, and 
we 


1 
opment, dc 


common sense, what mythology or religion does not do this? 


ciple it would be easy enough to show that the Hindu mythology is found 


the 


other. 


on 


line, or a name li 


| 


KC 





} } _ 
ithendom—are 


those in the ‘ Véluspa’ 














enturies after Christ there 


rting to be of 
ntly quoted by 


two volume 


authentic form. 
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Illness has prev: 





} 1 


neatnen, Ir 


were produced a nu 


divine origin, and 


_ 


Of Bang ? 


r 


the Church fathers. Of 


s by Alexandre (P: 


rman translation (Leipzig. 
ks that Dr. Bang refer 
the songs of the Elder Edd 


Latin-dressed stories in Saxo Gran 


s which we 


as the venerable and w 


a mere h 


have been taug 
h made out of Teutonic, cla 
After a careful perusal of both the original and tl 
y fail to see the force of the author’s arguments. 

in some instances seem almost ridiculous. 


struction, and regeneration of the world. 


and the Ex 





furnished with critical commentaries, by Dr. J. H 


it is to th 





le drift of } 


prose tales in tl 


| 





and have accu 


> 





idulterated expression « 


] 


ssic, al 


1 


e translation, and afte 


The numerous | 


oracles referred to as parallel to lines in the ‘ Véluspa’ are ney 


The only reser 


are able to see between the two is that they treat of the origin, d 


But, in the nam: 


] 


In the Sibylline oracles we fail to find a single myth, a sentence, 
th 


lq 
a 


as. Where in 


On this prin 


:maticus—that i 


taking examination of the references, we are bound to say that we 


f 


] 


Norse, or to prove that any religious system is borrowed from any 


oracles is there a word about Niflheim, Muspelheim, Ginungagap, the Eli- 


syllable about 


of Odin’s 


, and the whole pre-chaotic condition of the universe ? 
Ymer and Audhumbla, who represent the Teutonic chaos ; 
creating the world (Kosmos) out of Ymer’s slain body. 


There is not 
nor 
There are 


no names in these oracles that, etymologically or otherwise, suggest Odin, 


Thor, Balder, Loke, Frey, etc. 


The oracles speak, like the Bible, of the end 


of the world and the wicked times that go before its destruction ; but these 


pas a 





ges bear not the slightest resemblance to the Eddaic description « 


if 


Ragnarok (the twilight of the gods), in which all the good, on the one side, 


and all the evil forces, on the other, m 


eet 


CecL 


and mutually slay each other. They are as unlike as the Teutonic representa 


tion o 


f creation is unlike the Jewish. 


on the great battle-plain Vigrid, 


Of course there is a place of reward 


for the good and a place of punishment for the bad ; but the Sibylline oracles 
1 


lepict for us no shield-thatched Valhal, no Gimle that outshines the sun, a 


Tit 


) Nastrand constructed of serpents wattled 


together, with all their 


he 





turned into the hall and filling it with streams of poison in which perjurers, 


murderers, and adulterers have to wade. 


orat les 


the ‘ 


struck 


and 
} 


pe 


. Vol spa 


could 


makes short work 


knows ar 


Indeed, the similarity between the 


Voluspa’ is so very slight that we cannot see how any one 


with 


7 


it. 


pa’ imitated the Sibylline oracles, 
‘alleging that these Eddi 


composed on the Orkneys, on 





I 


written in pure Old-Norse, we: 





Furthermore, if the supposed author of the 


x} 


° 
e 


here did he find them ? 


th 
aia 


Dr. Bang 


c lays, which every on 





Sept. >. iS8o] 


isteries hilied 





Hebrides, and in Ireland and Sco ere were mon 
with rare bo¢ We look in vain for any proof of this 





—In the ‘Sammlung gemeinverstandlicher wissenschaftlicher Vortrige 


n 


bel) three recent numbers—339, ‘’ nment-Post of thi 


I 
Roman Emperors,” by Prof. Gottfried Ritter von Rittershain, of Prague, and 
oand 341, ‘ Journals and 


brosius Neményi, of Buda-Pesth—are noticeably interesting, and give a good 


Journalists of the French Revolution,’ by Dr. Am- 


subjects, by Augustus, and was a1 


Phe Roman post was created 
Before the time of the ¢ 


provinces were much more independent than afterwards. The cost of the post 


jea of their 


imitation of the Persian system. 


rulers of the 


esars the 


fell upon the provinces, and was almost wholly without benefit to private indi- 
ials. The names cursus publicus and cursus vehicularis show that light 





wavo!l 
W n 


; were used when the quantity of despatches was great, or speed not es- 
pecially important. With regard to the evectio, however, the despatch of per- 


as well as baggage, by imperial permission, the author is of opinion that 


son 


this arose under later emperors. Permissions to use the post were called diplo- 


mata, at first a word of wider 


ignification, but, after the second century, used 
esp ially for postal permits, and the officers charged with issuir 
The 
empire, but Theodoric the Great attempted to revive it, 
after the fall of the Merovin- 
terms were still in use, for some of which the reader 
The to 


ig details and quotations, 


g them— 


mostly freedmen—were called @ diplomatibus. system fell into decay 
with the fall of the 
France down to the ninth century, lon 
old technical 


the usual cl 


o 
Pee] 
ins, the 
refers 


author 


rssical dictionaries. 


and give 





numerous works on the subject, ; interestii 


The journalists of the French Revolution Dr, Neményi divides into thre 
( es: the earnest, the bloodthirsty, and the satirists. Under the first 
} i we have Mirabeau, Brissot, André Chenier, Loustallot, and on the 
I hand, as defenders of constitutional ideas, Mallet-Dupan and Ch. J 
Panckoucke, founder of the A7oniteur Universel. Of the second class, Marat, 
Fréron, and Camille Desmoulins, in some of his phases, and, on the royalist 


of the ? 


literary qualities t 


le, the Abbé Royou. Hebert, the founder * Duchéne, belongs to 


ount of his 





this class also, but on acc 4 places him in 


rd class, e, he considers the 


brightest « 


along with Desmoulins, whom, with Carly 


f all and the wittiest. The author describes at length the wit of 


the journalists on the royalist side, and has special praise for Suleau among 
the journalists of the reaction. Suleau, he says, was one of the most strangely 


posses- 


With Desmoulins, he is 


gifted men and most honorable 





yartisans, and had no superior in 


Middle-Age 


ion and expression of the ge French wit. 


the humorist of the period—a melancholy time of humor, 

but 

the journals of the Revolution was immense, but no paper 
j , I t 


saw a new 


for the display 
The 
throve except in 
list of newsp: 


, 
i 
condemned either 


the two writers are characteristic of their gener number of 


tion, 


opposition. On the other hand, every day 


forbidden and whose edit 
Michelet says that a 


héne were printed. 


whose appearance was ors were 
is ; 
to exile or death. 


Du 


one time 600,000 copies of the J’eve 


It appears to be certain that. 80,000 copies of this 


weekly were printed and circulated. 


THE BAYARD OF INDIA.* 


** SHE Bayard of India "—such was the name which, in the days of their 
friendship, Sir Charles Napier conferred upon James Outram, and 
its strict propriety is attested by the fact that it remained associated with him 


though Sir Charles Napier had become the bitter enemy of the man he had 


once commended. ‘To the world in general Sir James Outram is known 
chiefly, if not entirely, by the romantic generosity which declined to super- 
ede Sir Henry Havelock in command of the troops destined for the relief of 


He had 1 


moned in hot haste from Persia to assume high command in India. 


> 


Lucknow. Sir James Outram was the senior officer. een sum- 


He was 


‘ or 


a man, as one of his friends said of him, ‘‘ absolutely consumed by ambition 


but justice had all his life been dearer to him than his ambition, and ‘‘ there- 
fore” (to quote the language of his own order) ‘‘ the major-general, in grati- 
tude for and admiration of the brilliant deeds of arms achieved by General 


occasion, 


Havelock and his gallant troops, cheerfully waived his rank on the 
and accompanied the force to Lucknow in his civil capacity, tendering his 
military services to General Havelock as a volunteer.” An extraordina 
pression was made at the time by this generous act of self-renunciation ; but 
unknown to the world 1 


the full measure of the sacrifice it involved was 
















the publication of General Goldsmid’s ‘ Biography.’ In reference to it he 
writes as follows: 

“‘Every one can appreciate what it must have been for an ambi- 
tious soldier to surrender the glory and satisfaction of 1 to 
a triumphant issue, under the eyes of the whole world, such an ter- 
prise as the rescue of the imperilled garrison of Lucknow. But this was 
not all. He believed, on what were at the time good grounds, that the 
rebellion would virtually collapse after the capture of Dell nd relief of 

‘James O By Major-General Sir F. J. Gold d B.K.C S.1 I 





vols. London: 


The Nation. 
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command, Thus |} prived | “* t . \ (we 
quote an allusion to the sul t \ let f own) ‘of t ly 
means of support for the declining years of a life the chequered vicissitudes 
of which have afforded no opportunity of making any provision for 
quirements of age. If in after years the matter w mooted in his hearing, 
he was wont, as his custom was when his own ¢ | Is we poken of, to 
turn it off by some self-depreciatory remark, such as ‘ People have 1 le too 
much of it,” ... andsoon, But it is only fair to the memory of unself- 
ish man now to make public what he only revealed in confide: Che sur- 
render of the command was 1o mere chivalr« im} ‘ ‘ erat 
of self-sacrifice 
Lhe unt characteristic in the pt ile ol S | Out t 
: ‘ 
numoer ol I ts which it contai Chey b S y 
into the military service of the East India Company. Hew 
lieut t when he had 1 me ¢ . bv the 
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‘The qu lifications of the officer now 1m t he d 
turbed districts are far superior to mine I \ \ ] . 
I 
tation on his « luct Associated with hit ] l t 
duty, while he has the 1 r of é ! be tl e of feat, in 
measures of which I am the propose 
The Commander-in-Chief, however, declined to be balked of the services of 
the chivalrous young licutenant, and Ou was obliged to do violence to 
his feelings l accept the comn 1 
We find him act in a precisely sin fash ‘ lanistan wa 
ol 1535 H services In this ca: | had t told, f the 
most arduous d distir cter, but m especially t is the 
l , 
lose, He i then bee with the hare ih 5 OF 1 General 
Nott’s communications at Kandahar with British te y { Indus 
At that time not only Kelat but all Sindh was independent territory, ruled 
by native princes, who might, had they ple 1, lisaste rt the 
British forces in Afg tan, have barred the way for ¢ P] or rein- 
forcements, in which e th dahar would in all probal v have 
nie : se 
succumbed, as did the troops ler General Elphinstone. It was 
due to the political ability and i exe sof X yr Outram that all 
; te re ‘ ] 
such disastrous results were averted. But the most signal service he rendered 
to his country was his opposition to Lord |] vugh’s pusillanimous pur- 
¢ a a Sea ee ee ‘ P . 
pose of withdrawing th 1 troops { without having 





effected the liberation of the ladies and prisoners by the 
s are ais ; ; ; : 
Afghan chief, Akbar Khan. Sucha policy, to imagine, must 


have been inexpressibly revolting to such a Outram’s ; and he did 








not cease igainst it until it had been relinquished. But 
Lord Ell pelled to forego his purpose, could not forgive 
the man who uniliation upon him. He bided his time, and 
Outram’s generosity soon furnished him with what he desired. A British 

d of General 1 was defeated by the Afghans 





Che defeat was due to the incapacity of the officer 
] this kind oc to 


accidents of 


ul 








pass over the real criminal and select some uninfluential subordinate as the 
scapegoat scapegoat on the present occasio1 sa young lieutenant, Ham- 
mersley—an officer in political departme rking under the orders 


ent of India declared, to 


strength of the enemy sup- 


line 
s due, so the 








regarding the number and 





plied by Hammersley, and that off was, in consequence, deprived of his 
political appointment, and remanded | regiment. Outram knew 
that Hammersley had been wr i. ufiicient for him, and he 
dete ned the I i ubordinate. He was well 
2ware of t} sequ would be to himself of thus assailing a re- 








! f ! but that in no way deterred h 
, 1 was V t the pent-up wrath of Lord 
} l upon | Outram was remanded back to 
} ' I | h n the ¢ ination of the Afghan war the 
eral lously ined ft either mentioning his name ot 
! I to h vices; and so it came about that in the distribution of 
} nd promotion absolutely nothing was conferred upon Outram—‘‘ My 


writes Outram to as he (?.e., Lord 


a friend, ‘‘ being such 


i-llenborough) cannot forget—?.e., my advocating poor Hammersley’s cause, 
id opposition to the disgraceful retreat from Afghanistan. . . But I 
r t nothing that has passed ; indeed, you are well aware that I fully laid 


my account to suffering personally in the cause of Hammersley months ago ; 


would not 


2 
; al 
and were it all to do over again I vary my course. I am prepared 


for the worst, and fully expect it. 


Precisely similar was Outram’s behavior with reference to the Amirs of 


Sindh, 


No one doubts now that the conquest of this province and the de- 


ition of it 


| s rulers constitute one of the most dishonorable episodes in the 
history of British rule in India. 


But at the time Outram stood almost alone 


in his perception of the injustice and the dishonor. He was under no ot liga- 
tion to protest against the wrong of it. Ile knew well that he could do neither 
without raising up around him a swarm of powerful and implacable enemies. 
But Outram never counted the costs when a wrong had to be rectified and 


contribute aught towards its rectification. He stood 
| 


as the champion of the fallen Amirs of Sindh, simply because they 


it was in his power to 


forth alone 


were weak and fallen; and the animo with which Sir Charles and Sir 
William Napier pursued him in consequence will remain for ever a blot upon 
their memory. For Sir Charles, Outram retained through life the warmest 
affection—an affection which survived unchilled the bitter hostility with which 
Sir Charles assailed him. General Goldsmid recounts a pleasing anecdote 


incident occurred when Sir James, then at the zenith 
} } ] 


s commanding the hed 
$ 


to illustrate this. Lhe 
of his fame, w 
od of Lu 


intren¢ camp at the Alum Bagh, in the 


neighborh know: 


‘* A comrade, not by any means the least distinguished of his officers, once 
accompanied him to the rear of the camp, to inspect a detachment of native 
cavalry that had lately joined. The native officer in command, after paying 
his respects to Outram (who as usual treated him with the most kindly 
courtesy), said he would like to produce some letters which he possessed from 
English officers under whom he had served. His request was readily granted, 
and, retiring to his small tent, he presently returned with the much-prized 
rhe first paper put into the general’s hands at once aroused 
his interest. ‘I was "says our informant, ‘close behind Outram, 
and heard him speaking to himself, as he read the letter. Thus he solilo- 
quized: ‘‘Ah! poor Charley; 4e could appreciate a good soldier.”’ ‘The 
manner in which these few words were spoken sufficed to convince the hearer 
that he who uttered them had the warmest feeling towards the subject of his 
contemplation. It was, indeed, a worthy tribute 2 memoriam, for the writer 
of the native officer's certificate was no other than Sir Charlies Napier.” 


testimonials. t 
standing 


The extracts we have given from General Goldsmid’s work will suffice to 
In fact, a 
more unfortunate selection could hardly have been made than that which en- 





show that the general's style is not one suited for biography. 


trusted the writing of such a life to so ponderous and unimaginative a writer 
is General Goldsmid. 

by flood and field. 
than Nimrod: and later on he was diligent in hunting the bubble reputation 


It was a life fraught with romance and moving acci- 
dents Outram, in his young days, was a mightier hunter 
at the cannon’s mouth. Wherever he was placed, he kindled in the minds of 
those around him a perfect enthusiasm for him and his service. He won the 
hearts of savage races, and reclaimed them from their wild and predatory 
habits to become peaceful, law-abiding agriculturists. The soldiers he com- 
manded, whether British or native, regarded him with an affection wonder- 
ful to But 


fails completely to make us fee? all this 


recall and to have seen. General Goldsmid’s arid narrative 


. We accept it on his testimony ; but 
the subject of his biography is not made to move before us in his habit as he 
lived. 


worthily written, would have been a book of surpassing interest and fascina- 


This is greatly to be deplored. 


I A biography of Sir James Outram, 


tion. . 


GREEN'S HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE.—I.* 
R. GREEN'S ‘ History of the English People’ 


therefore, has now come for expressing our estimate of an author whose 


ENGLISII 


is completed. The time, 


\ 


works are certain to exert a wide influence on the study of English history. 
Not the least of them 


before him to an end. 


. Green’s merits are great and unmistakable. is 


that he has brought the task which he set This is an 


age of great schemes and of small performances. Increased masses of infor- 


mation have, especially in the province of history, daunted the energy of en- 
quirers. The stupendous amount of knowledge which may be gained by 
assiduous labor makes students feel that to accomplish any great achievement 
involves an amount of preliminary study which necessitates the devotion of a 


By John Richard Green, M.A., Eonorary Fellow of Jesus’ 
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life to the preparation of materials whence a literary monument may be erected, 
Ifence one life after another is consumed in preparation. ‘The stones for the 
build g are ¢ llecte 1, and the architect dies before he can even lay the foun- 
dations of his gigantic edifice. The spirit of criticism, moreover, is essen- 
tially adverse to the daring recklessness necessary for creation. We think our 


> 
age happy in its immense stores of learning ; we forget that the weight of fuel 
may put out the fire, and that a generation imbued with a passion for investi- 
gation has lost the capacity for creative production. Hence the present is a 
period of fragments, and that author is certainly to be called happy who in 
the nineteenth century sees the completion of his work. 
the mere gift of fortune: 


Such felicity is not 
it is the proper reward of certain rare intellectual 
merits. It can be attained only by those writers who are endowed with a 
sense of literary proportion, who can measure their means for reaching their 
ends, who have the good sense to form designs which lie within the compass 
of human industry, and who possess the aptitude for doing exactly the task 
set before them and avoiding the infinite temptations to stray into other fields 
which do not really lie within the scope of their efforts. These gifts Mr. Green 
certainly possesses. Every line he writes exhibits talent and what we have 
The 
aim of his work is to present to his readers the latest and best results of en- 
He does not try to add to the 
fruits which have been attained by the labors, say, of Stubbs, of Freeman, 
ot 


termed aptitude. He never pretends to be a profound investigator. 
quiry in a compendious and readable form. 
o1 
Gardiner. What he endeavors to achieve is to combine the results ob- 
tained by the investigations of the best enquirers and to make them intelligi- 
ble to the English public. No man could take upon himself this kind of 
labor who was not a trained student of history. But the particular function 
His book is th 
performance of one of the ablest and cleverest literary men of the day. It is 


his duty being 


undertaken by Mr. Green is literary rather than historical. 


because he has kept consistently before his mind the fact of 
one rather of exposition than of investigation, that he has succeeded in com- 
pleting his work. His success, like all true success, is the legitimate fruit of 
energetic labor directed by talent and insight. 

The second distinguishing quality of Mr. Green’s workmanship is that it 
is guided throughout by an original and, in our judgment, a true conception 
of the principle on which an historical manual meant for general reading 
should be written. The prevailing notion is that such a compendium should 
be an abridgment, and should contain a brief account of everything (such, for 
example, as invasions, battles, laws, etc.) which would be given at length in 


leads to the 


larger works. The inevitable fault of such an idea is that it 
production of books which, like the ‘Students’ Gibbon’ or ‘ Students’ Hume,’ 
are to most persons unreadable, and which, in the attempt to tell something 
about everything, end in conveying to the reader nothing about anything. 
Mr. Green, with the insight of genuine literary genius, rejected the attempt 
to tell something about everything, and wrote his manual on the principle of 
telling a great deal about a limited number of events and transactions. These 
The omission 
of a host of details, the careful avoidance of matters which if dealt with at 


all ought to be dealt with fully—such, for example, as the strategy of gene- 


events were to be the salient points in the history of England. 


rals or the principles on which great campaigns were conducted—gave him 
space in which to paint the marked features of great crises or the outlines of 
Of the skill with which he has described the limited 
number of matters on which he fixed the attention of students, one cannot 


remarkable characters. 
speak too highly. ‘The immediate and immense popularity of his short his- 
tory (in which his genius is exhibited to more advantage than in his later and 
longer book) was sufficient proof that he had discovered, or rediscovered, the 
art of compressed historical narrative. One may also add that critics who 
candidly compare Mr. Green’s work with such a meritorious and dreary pro- 
duction as Kitchin’s ‘ History of France,” will agree that the writer of genius 
has, in the composition of his manuals, perceived and followed a sound prin- 
ciple which escaped the attention of the worthy and industrious Mr. Kitchin. 
The author of the ‘ History of France’ tells us a great deal and leaves noth- 
ing impressed on our minds. The author of the ‘ History of the English 
People’ omits much which other writers would tell us, but of the little he 
does tell us he impresses a great deal on our recollection. ‘The moral which 
Mr. Green’s success forces on all writers is that a manual is quite a different 
thing from an abridgment. 

He 


exhibits a tendency to become what we can only call ‘‘sketchy ” in his treat- 


Mr. Green’s undoubted merits are balanced by some grave defects. 


ment even of important topics. It is quite in accordance with his design 
that details should often be omitted. 
of composition, we do not complain ; but a writer who omits details is bound 


Of this, accepting as we do his principle 


to mark clearly and distinctly the main and important points of his narrative. 
Mr. Green, especially in his last volume, is by no means careful in the matter 
of precision. There is something very loose, for example, in his narrative of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, After an account of the rout of the rebels at Sedge- 
moor, Mr. Green adds that ‘‘ their leader fled from the field, and after 2 vain 
effort to escape from the realm was captured and sent pitilessly to the block.” 
This sentence may in the writer’s own mind mean a good deal. The word 
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** pitiles ly” is probably to him emphatic. But surely Monmouth’s end 
deserved something more elaborate than mere adverbial allusiveness. Can 


any one believe that an intelligent boy or girl set to read the ‘ History of the 


gl would in the least realize the features of Monmouth’s death ? 


English People’ 
It is, we presume, mainly by its fitness for younger students that the 


this 


merits 


of Mr. Green’s work should be tested ; yet 


criterion is 


¢ 
test 


exactly the 
What we have t 
He has always 


which his last volume, at any rate, hardly stands. 


SKCt 


hiness is not his only defect as a teacher. 


boldness approaching to rashness in the enunciation of wide views ; he has 
always been what one may call ‘*viewy.’’ But his real insight, and, in the 


earlier parts of his history, his thorough command of his subject, ha 


’ 
th 


tendency to viewiness within due 


ve kept hi 
bounds, and have made his theories, if not 
' 


always correct, at least always striking. 





As we: 


vance nearer to] resent times 
his speculations become not less bold, and are, we cannot but feel, based on less 
solid ground. We do not for a moment mean to intimate that Mr. Green’s 
ial features of the historical landscape befor 


capacity for grasping the essentix 


his eyes ever deserts him. One may learn much from his views to modern 
England. Few writers have grasped more firmly the transformation of Great 
Britain into the British Empire. None have shown more clearly the relation 


between England and her colonies and the true import of the struggle for Ame- 
g | , 


rican independence. Industrial England, and its relation to the moral and 


political changes which began towards the 


never been better drawn that 


close of the century 


by Mr. Green. 


, have, pern i 


Hie has, indeed, almost omitted 


all reference to that most important topic—the history of English 


in this he has only followed an error which must probal 
: 


veterate till some man of genius makes the growth of English law his s] 


ly be considered in- 


study. What, however, we complain of is a kind of speculative rashn 


} 


ige, 


which certainly goes beyond knowle« 


The view, for instance, of Pitt's statesmanship is certainly original. H« 
} 


is grouped by Mr. Green with statesmen, such as Turgot and Joseph II., 


‘* whose characteristics were a love of mankind and a belief that as the happi- 


it Py 
ness of the individual can only be secured by the general happiness of the 
community to which he -belongs, so the welfare of individual nations can 
only be secured by the general welfare of the world.” But the originality 
of the estimate of Pitt, which makes the favorite minister of George IIT. 


, 
man which especially 


of man with | \ 


representative of ‘‘ the larger sympathy 
the 


Students will find it difficult to accept 


marks hteenth century,” is far more obvious than its correctness. 


eig 
an analysis of Pitt’s character which 
contradicts the impression left on all his contemporaries. Mr. 
may be right, but it needs to be supported by undoubted knowledg 
Pitt and of his age. 


absurd for any ordin 


Such support is, we must frankly say, wanting. 
ury reviewer, and certainly for the present writer, to 
tend to anything like the acquaintance with English 
We do not doubt that his 
that average knowledge of educated men which is, compared with the know- 
led decent Stull, it is 
ble not to 

tray that 
Thus, of Px pe he 


history possessed by 


Mr. Green. inaccuracies are nearer the truth than 


ge of experts, but a name for ignorance. impossi- 


thémselves 


the 


g 
note points which though small in seem to be- 


Mr. Green is not quite at home in 


‘* His 


For aught we know, Johnson may make this remark, but Johnson 


eighteenth century. 


writes : life, as Johnson says, was a ‘long 


ease.’ 
certainly knew, what Mr. Green apparently does not, that this pathetic de- 
scription of an existence racked by illness was given by Pope himse 


Db 


refers to the muse who served ‘‘ to help me through this long disease 





The error is a trifle. It may be a mere slip of the pen. It is far 
the that 
posals to give freedom to Irish trade.” 


nificant than statement Burke ‘* struggled bitterly against all 


Certainly such was not the impression 


Bristol, and on this matter we venture to think 


of the electors of that they 
were better informed as to the policy of their member than is Mr. 


We to make too 


They may be the only errors in the whole of Mr. Green’s four volumes ; they 


Green, 


have not the remotest wish much of 


SAIDS as these, 
may mean nothing but that the author happened to be away from a library 
when he was correcting his proof-sheets. At the very most t 
that a man of genius may be wanting in accuracy. They do, however, make 
us receive with some hesitation our author’s bolder speculations, and suggest 
that he is a safer guide for the reign, say, of Alfred or of William the Con- 
queror than for the period of George II. or of George ITI. 

Moreover, if we may in our turn enter on the dangerous path of specula- 
tive criticism we should venture to propound the theory that the very nat 
of Mr. Green’s task makes it likely that he should be less successful in } 


treatment of modern times than in his dealing with the earlier periods of his- 


tory. His object, as we have pointed out, is to reproduce in 


a striking lite- 
rary form the best results of other men’s historical labors. If a writer is to do 
this with success it is absolutely necessary that he should deal with fields of 
investigation which have been already well worked. An era like that of the 
Norman Conquest, all the portions of English history included within Pro- 


fessor Stubbs’s four volumes, the Reformation, and, to a certain exte 


times been carefully explored, though they can hardly be said to have 
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worked out Each of these periods has, at any rate, been so studied that Mr 

Gre can find with 1 1 to them that kind of n l wl he ne 

He is never servile i te but he thoroughly k VS rood ] y 

when | ] n d wil } has | S } S l 

trust their gu iance, al 1, we kit non tl materials whi they \ { 1 

use freely his own great power f nar n and lat \ the his- 
d it is otherw That V e who has pot \ ed 

his existence to the study of the f George III. sl! ltry to 1 ter all 

or the greater part of the documentary authorit for the G era would 

be simply ridiculou A writer such as Mr. Green w | t, read 

what may be called the ithoritative histor for that t { 

existed. Unfortunately, they do not exist Cher I } has 1 

himself the master of George III ’s reign the way vhich M } , 

has, so to speak, appropriated the Nor n Conquest r \ Mr. ( " 

diner is gradually making himself thi } \ 1 t] vf 

of J nes 1. and Charles I The 1 ] t] M (; n has 

kind of help which his sort of book r res In ft l < 

been forced not only t ld but to bake 1 \ He} ‘ ’ 

striking literary monument, but we ¢ t tly w rt of 

the edifice 1] ffered from the unfavor w) the 

irchitect has been forced to labor 











i t i 
S] r,’ al deserves the praise somet Ss ot. I val ] \\ ‘ 
being called the 1 lof the vear It is a Yorks! tale of t ; 
ind variety that we cannot attempt epitome of it ‘ 
tent with saying that its characte re verv 1 dis four 
or five sets, each of which illustrates a different t cr] \ t tic 
that it is partly a -story, the hero ing first ‘ { 
vards a junior lieutenant on the Ifctery at Trafalgar f } t 
mtains the elements of two or three or rv nove ‘ t 
all with ease The time is the beginning of the iry lt : 
picture of English life that has a real vah s well as at t 
just as was true of ‘ Lorna Doone,’ w I t t ‘ } | 
‘The M lof Sker which concern ] st rt of tl € ( ce 
In this sense Mr. Blackmore may be called ‘ of Scot ] ‘ 
in the two earlier works me he | { t ! e of \ 
what Scott failed to d namely, lent it the reality of local \ } 
style surpassed, so far as we know, y by the are] f ‘He ] 
and perhaps not very greatly surpassed eve y that. | 
tude Mr. Blackmore is S mod 1, if tl { : 
terms ; that is to say, though he is as romantic to the full | ne of | 
scenes are as mel mat s anything i Wavy e" 4 R Rov I 
“7 ] —wN Jol Ridd’s vy t he Doone \ Vv. Ww his ers 
will vividly recal his t es e so quiet 1 his « serv I the n - 
lations of character incidents to } I 1 lif ¢ eral so nice 
that there is the same difference bet his romance 1 Xx s as between 
dern battle picture 1 r . Fal ] lhis 
is 1 quite saying that his at de is w ly mod wl \ d 
imply an of tl lick sv y h t t l in every 
just treatment of history ; but his sympathy is of literar rder which en- 
bles h to appreciate the past { his own view-poin ustrate it with 
his own art, without making such free translation and adaptation of it as 
Bulwer, or James, or Hart Ainswort] t y. For he is first of all 
in artist, and show in S v of divination in treat trait | 
emotions ca] e of satisfactory treatment only this way ; experience, ob- 
servation, even erudition being ] subst s at the best 
ithst ig | dis tly romantic bent, it is with character that he 
s himself, and for the iflustration of certain points of character 
ited u im life that he uses h romal machinery. ha) | 1 
e of Robin I ind Lieutenant Carroway are to be f 1 
fully developed, pe ps, only id exciting scenes 1, in their « teris- 
tic detail lv amid such circumstances existed on the Yorkshire coast at 
the begin: of this tury Mary Anerley herself t only have 
been bort f Yorkshire, but « | exist there now, doubtless a 
llow gy I r the essen le ity I I 1 nature I ] 5 und } ices, it 
v e difficult t rine any one of the interest roup by which she 
is i—Mistress Yordas, Mrs. Carnaby, Step! (Anerley and his wife, 
the I Be | if > { ie of th pri emen of fiction, s lV} 1 necray 
would say), 1 the Flamborough people—figuring in one of Mr. Trollope’s 
novels. It cannot be denied that this is strong ev of the fact that Mr. 


> ? . . 1 . ] 
Blackmore is not greatly interested in what are known as colorless character 


and perhaps would be no great hand at portraying such; and this, from the 
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| ' thi of ‘Clo- 
I 5 is to l 

f g ] ro eer 

f ‘rity - f « , ‘ 

nl | y B the 

f \ ot ¢ ent exh tive 
to sho t phase t d ke differ- 
HH t 1 to be 1 artistic, and 
i ly istic to | t naturalism In other re- 
t ! failu tl ! 1 I brupt, there is juxtaposition 
of Pp t vy, and the author struggles with his mass of material with 
€ ffort and appar ly divided purpose With a slight subordination of 
Very t | character it might h been made a study of the Court of Napo- 
‘ I[1., or a heig! ing of once] 1 of Clorinda would have made it 
flexibl ) f the power of a woman without scruples and with a superstition 
é | ! | f B to g tl t motives as prominent a position as 
| V t ! the chief « lich is the study of the greed of power 
x i n who can accept no di t of his instincts, and it results in 

y ay i k ig all thre Historically, one of the most important 
ed t 1 of Prin Imperial. Of ‘ Monsieur Lecoq’ we 
he ¢ ’ lt iy that i one of the most labyrinthine of detective stories, 

full- who likes these will begin it 1 leave it unt hed 

I $ \ tH (; ness S the title toa lun of three well-told stories 
y ] f the first are laid in Philadelphia, and they deal with the 
“st 1 sim y I f the Quakers. The devices which these find allowable in their 
mly s that ‘ t people of the world, and their jealous watchfulness lest one 
hi é bie eir 1 *r should slip from the fold, form a good background to two 
ver O tot i love-stories, which are, however, in so low a key that the tragic 
l re not ¢ f id seems a little incongruous. The third story, ‘A Draft 

f 5 ar ) I { Sp is more ordinary 
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